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Ube IbiBtovs of tbe Eitfllisb Sonnet 



T AM well aware that the Sonnet is not with the great 
multitude even of those who are readers and lovers 
of poetry, a popular form of composition ; that there 
exist many prejudices against it ; and certainly, when I 
call to mind the many bad Sonnets which have been 
written, I cannot very much wonder that such prejudices 
should exist. Still I am persuaded that they are un- 
founded ; that they rest on imperfect knowledge ; that 
this form of verse is capable of being, has shown itself 
well fitted to be, the vehicle of the loftiest thoughts, the 
tenderest, or the most impassioned, emotions ; that there 
is an amount of the one and of the other of these 
embodied in this form, from which none, capable of 
enjoying true poetry, should willingly cut themselves off. 
For, indeed, the mightiest poets, whether of Italy, where 
the Sonnet first saw the light, or of our own land, not 
urged thereto by any necessity, but of their own free 
choice, have one after another chosen this form of verse 
in which to embody and preserve some of their very 
choicest thoughts. In Italy, Dante, Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo, and Tasso, not to speak of secondary names, 
have all found their pleasure therein ; while in our own 
land, where alone in the modern world names could be 
found to match with these, to equal, perhaps to excel 
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them, Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Wordsworth, have not delighted in it less. He whom 
I have named the last of these— Wordsworth, I mean — 
conscious * of the slight under which the Sonnet lay, a 
slight which his own magnificent compositions in this 
kind might fitly remove for ever, has written a Sonnet 
in defence of the Sonnet, reminding us of the many 
poets who loved it, and found in it the casket in which 
they were pleased to treasure some of the very best 
which they had. Let me open my pleadings in behalf 
of the Sonnet by quoting this poem ; and this, although 
it perforce enumerates very much the same names which 
I have enumerated already : — 

* * Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours. With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand thnes this pipe did Tasso sound ; ' 
Camoens soothed with it an exile's grief ; 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned * 
His visionary hrow ; a glowworm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-Land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp ' 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! ** 

Italy, as I have said already, or, to speak with perfect 
accuracy, Sicily, is the original home of the Sonnet. 
It, like so many more illustrious births, made its first 
appearance in that thirteenth century, so rich in glorious 
creations of almost every kind. To the latter half of 
that century the earliest examples of it which we possess 
belong. And as Italy was the birthplace of the Sonnet, 
so, probably, there are Italian Sonnets whose beauty 
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has never been surpassed, if, indeed, it has been ever 
reached. At the same time, it must be owned that the 

/ Sonnet flourishes in Italy not merely as this " fair con- 
summate flower," but also as a very common and very 
worthless weed. In the absence for nearly three centuries 
of all political, and, indeed, of all municipal life, the 
writing of bad verses (for bad the verses of nine hundred 
and ninety -nine in every thousand are likely to be), was 
for Italians almost the only intellectual activity within 
their reach. No event was so trivial, none so common- 
place, a tradesman could not open a larger shop, a 
government clerk could not obtain a few additional 
scudi of salary, but all his friends and acquaintance 
must celebrate the event, and clothe their congratula- 
tions in a copy of verses, which almost invariably 

/ assumed this shape. The wonderful power of scorn 
and depreciation which the Italian language possesses, 
as no less all which there must have been here to call 
out this contempt, is curiously attested in the fact, that, 
besides Sonneto, the proper word for a Sonnet, the 
language has at least seven other words, derivatives from 
this, to express various shades of contempt, which weak, 
worthless, lame, impotent attempts in this kind called 
out. Thus there is sonnettaccio, sonettino, sonnetterello, 
sonnettucciacio ; but I need not go through them all. 

It would take up time which could be ill spared, and 
would interest few, were I to enter in detail into all the 
rules which have been laid down by Italian critics for 
the right construction of the Sonnet. They are very 
complex, and very elaborate. I will briefly enumerate 
the chief conditions which, according to these rules of 
theirs, the ideal Sonnet should fulfil. In the first place, 
it must consist of fourteen lines, neither more nor less. 
These, again, must be distributed into two groups or 
systems ; the major group or system consisting of the 
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first eight lines, which should be complete in themselves ; 
and then the minor group or system, of the six conclud- 
ing lines. Again, the first eight lines should have only 
two rhymes between them ; and these rhymes distributed 
in a fixed order and succession. Thus the first, fourth, 
fifth, and eighth lines should all rhyme with one another. 
It is worth while to observe the strong framework, if I 
may so speak, which the arrangement of these rhjines 
in the octave or major system provides. The second, 
third, sixth, and seventh, should in like manner have but 
one rhyme among them. There should be then a pause 
in the sense, and the six concluding lines, or minor 
system, should similarly contain only two rhymes ; these 
in the most finished specimens of the Sonnet alternating 
with one another. All other things being equal, a Sonnet 
may be considered as nearest to perfection in its outward 
form which nearest approaches this model. Other rules 
have been laid down, some of them merely capricious, 
as, for example, that the same word should never recur 
twice in the same Sonnet. On these, however, it is 
needless to dwell. Those mentioned already may seem 
sufficiently troublesome, and hard to comply with. 

When, however, the intending sonnetteer complains 
of their strictness, of the heavy laws to which he must 
submit himself, to him it may be fairly replied, as an old 
Italian poet does reply to one whom he imagines making 
such complaint — " If this seem to thee a bed of Procrustes 
who has compelled thee to lie on it ? It is of thy own 
free choice that thou stretchest thyself therein. Parnassus 
would not be in despair, the treasury of the Muses would 
not be bankrupt, even though thou shouldest withhold 
thy Sonnet from it.'* But, indeed, if these rules seem too 
hard, there is a very effectual protest against their strin- 
gency and extreme rigour ; and that is, the not attending 
to them. And this protest nearly all composers of Son- 
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nets, even the very best, have made ; relaxing more or 
less the severity of these rules for themselves, allowing to 
themselves various licences and liberties. Indeed there 
is hardly a rule, except that which limits the Sonnet to 
fourteen lines, which has not been sometimes trans- 
gressed. Of course these licences and liberties may be 
so multiplied, so many of them ,may meet in a single 
poem, that, however it may retain the name, it will have 
forfeited altogether the character and distinctive features 
of a Sonnet. The most frequent relaxation which poets 
have allowed themselves is this, namely — that while the 
strong outer framework of the major system remains 
unimpaired, the interior is filled in with lines which do 
not all rhyme with one another, but only the second and 
third with each other, and again the sixth with the se- 
venth ; while in the six concluding lines, or minor sys- 
tem, instead of two rhymes only, three are admitted, and 
these disposed in almost any order that may prove the 
most convenient to the writer. 

But what, it may be asked, are the inducements to the 
poet that he should, of his own free will, adjudge himself 
to such narrow limits and to such strict rules as these .^ 
What are the advantages which the Sonnet offers to 
compensate for the difficulties which it presents, for the 
restraints which it imposes ? Why has the Sonnet been, 
with poets at least, for I speak not now of their readers, 
so favourite a metre ? They have, in the first place, felt, 
10 doubt, the advantage of that check to diffuseness, 
that necessity of condensation and concentration which 
>se narrow limits impose. Oftentimes a poem which, 
except for these, would have been but a loose nebulous 
vapour, has been compressed and rounded into a star. 
Then, too, while it is quite true that ampler space and 
larger room are needfiil for a full display of power, that 
the Sonnet has not the capabilities of the epic poem, nor 
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even of the ode, this, while it limits the glory which may 

be acquired in this province of verse, also limits the 

hazards of him who adventures himself therein. All 

which can be fairly demanded of any poem is, that, j 

within the limits which its own law assigns it, it shall ^ 

accomplish that which it has undertaken, and which 

within those limits is feasible. We do not complain of < 

the cameo that it is not a statue large as the life, nor yet 

of the small mountain tarn that it is not the ocean with 

all its illimitable waves. Each has a proper beauty of 

its own. The Sonnet, like a Grecian temple, may be 

limited in its scope, but like that, if successful, it has 

very rare perfections of its own. 

But it is with the history of the English Sonnet that 
we have mainly to do ; and on this, without further pre- 
face, and overpassing much, I must enter. Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Surrey, beheaded in 1 546, being the last of 
the judicial murders perpetrated by Henry VIII., was 
the first to give the Sonnet a home in the literature of 
England. Few poets, as Southey has truly observed, 
who have written so little have produced so great an 
effect on the literature of this country. He occupies, 
indeed, in English literature, very much the position 
which Garcilasso occupies in that of Spain. To him 
we owe not merely the introduction of this graceful 
measure, but (far more important) he was the first who 
wrote blank verse in English, and showed the eminent 
adaptation of this metre to the genius of the language. 
^His Sonnets have real merit ; but my time will not allow 
me to quote any one of them. 

We come now to a name shining very brightly, though 
not unobscured with mists, in our En^ish firmament of 
fame. The " Astrophel and Stella" — star-lover, that is, 
and star — of Sir Philip Sidney is mostly made up of 
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Sonnets, and these addressed to one, who, if the course, 
of true love had run smooth, should have been his wife ; 
but when, through the misunderstanding of parents, or 
through some other cause, she had become the wife of 
another man, they would better have been left unwritten. 
They are what Milton has called his prose romance of 
The Arcadia^ " vain and amatorious ; " in nothing, in- 
deed, unbecoming, except in that one fact which I have 
, mentioned already, but thus wanting in that foundation 
of moral dignity for which nothing else is a substitute. 
Grace, fancy, passion which makes itself felt through the 
artificial forms of a Platonic philosophy, they possess. 
They abound, too, with single lines, or complete quatrains, 
of a rare beauty. Thus one begins thus — 

** Oh tears ! no tears, but rain from beauty's eyes ; " 

and another — 

** With how sad steps, O moon, thou climbst the sky, 
How silently, and with how wan a face." 

And this is the harmonious opening quatrain of 
another — 

** Come, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release. 
The indifferent judge between the high and low." 

Spenser's Sonnets are for the most part the story of 
his patient wooing and happy winning of the lady of his 
love — " Amoretti," as he himself has named them — very 
tender and graceful ; but, it must be confessed, a little 
tedious, extending as they do to nearly one hundred ; and 
wanting that full body of thought which must always 
make Shakespeare's so inexhaustible a study. That they 
deserve the praise which I give them you will, I am per- 
suaded, own with me, when I shall have read one of 
them to you. I believe it is the only Sonnet, " vain and 
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amatorious," for which I shall crave a hearing. Such 
other as I may have occasion to quote will be set to 
other keys : — 

'* Like as a huntsman, after weary chase, 
Seeing the game from him escaped away, 
Sits down to rest him in some shady place, 
With panting hounds beguilM of their prey : 
So, after long pursuit and vain assay. 
When I all weary had the chase forsook. 
The gentle deer returned the self-same way, 
Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brook. 
There she, beholding me with milder look, 
Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide. 
Till I in hand her yet half trembling took. 
And with her own good -will her firmly tied. 
Strange thing, me seemed, to see a beast so wild 
So goodly won, with her own will beguiled. 

Interspersed with these are a few Sonnets on sacred i 

things — interspersed, but not jarring with them ; for i 

Spenser's verse is still pure, whether the object of it is 
earthly or heavenly. Here is one on the Resurrection, 
not perhaps first-rate, but good : — 

** Most glorious Lord of Life I that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin ; 

And having harrowed hell, didst bring away | 

Captivity thence captive, us to win : 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin. 
And grant that we, for whom Thou diddest die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean washed from sin. 
May live for ever in felicity ! 
And that thy love we weighing worthily. 
May likewise love Thee for the same again ; 
And for thy sake, that all like dear did buy. 
With love may one another entertain. 
So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought : 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught." 
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I cannot enter here into the mystery of Shakespeare's ) 
Sonnets — to whom they were addressed — whether all 
to one person, or whether they should be divided into 
two groups, or even more — how far they may be re- 
garded as authentic pieces of his own biography ; or 
whether any such notion is to be dismissed altogether, 
as merely leading us astray. It is a mystery which has 
never yet been solved. Only a few days ago a volum e J^A.^^^^. 
of some hundred pages was published on this very sub- / 7 
ject ; but I do not think it a whit nearer its solution than 
before. Nor is this of the person or persons to whom they 
are addressed the only difficulty which attends themi' The 
Sonnets of Shakespeare are so heavily laden with mean- 
ing, so double-shotted, if one may so say, with thought, 
so penetrated and pervaded with a repressed passion, 
that, packed as is all this into closest limits, it sometimes 
imparts no little obscurity to them ; and they require to 
be heard or read not once but many times, in fact, to be 
studied, before the connection of the parts is perfectly 
clear, and they reveal to us all the vast treasure of 
thought and feeling ivhich they contain. What a 
wonderful poem, for example, is the following, the sub- 
ject of it being the folly of making such ample provision 
for that body which we must presently lay down in the 
dust, suffering meanwhile the soul, which is our proper 
self, to pine and to starve : — 

** Poor soul I the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suflfer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge ? — is this thy body's end ? 
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Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant*s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 

And Death once dead, there's no more dying then." 

Again, what a wonderful poem is the following. It 
may seem obscure at a first reading; obscure it may 
remain after a second and a third ; but if you will study 
it at home and master it (it is his 129th), I can promise 
you that there are very few sermons indeed from which 
you will have learned lessons so solemn and so profound. 
Its subject, the bitter delusion of all sinful pleasures, the 
reaction of a swift remorse'which inevitably dogs them, 
is one on which Shakespeare must have felt most deeply, 
as he has expressed himself upon it most profoundly. 
I know no picture of this kind at all so terrible in its 
truth as in his " Rape of Lucrece " the picture of Tarquin, 
after he had successfully wrought«his deed of shame. 
But this is not for us here. The Sonnet on the same 
argument is as follows : — 

** The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 
Enjoyed no sooner, but despised straight ; 
Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had. 
Past reason hated ; as a swallowed bait. 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad. 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof— and proved, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream ; 
All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell." 
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It has been sometimes debated how far Shakespeare 
knew himself for all that he was, was aware of the 
unique place which he should occupy in the hearts of 
his people, the throne unapproachable by any rival or 
competitor, which succeeding ages should assign him. 
It is scarcely reconcileable with that modesty which 
was so eminently his, that he should have anticipated 
this to the full, the " ever wider avenues of fame " which 
should open before him. But that he should live, an 
" heir of memory " himself, a jconferrer of fame upon 
others, one in whose verse to be embalmed was in 
some sort to live for ever, — I ask no further evidence 
of his consciousness of this than the following Sonnet 
supplies : — 

" Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimn'd ; 
And every fair from fair sometimes declines. 
By chance, or nature's changing course untrimm'd : 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest ; — 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee ! " 

The poet from whom I shall next cite is one who, in 
the unfolding of his moral and spiritual life, has often 
reminded me of St Augustine. I do not of course mean 
that, noteworthy as on more than one account he was, 
he even remotely approaches in intellectual or spiritual 
stature the chief Doctor and Father of the Latin Church. 
Still there was in Donne the same tumultuous youth ; the 
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same entanglement in youthful lusts ; the same confl^ic^ 
with, and the same final deliverance from these; and 
then the same passionate and personal grasp of the cen- 
tral truths of Christianity, linking itself, as this did, with 
all that he had suffered and all that he had sinned, and 
all through which, by God's grace, he had victoriously 
struggled. It is a rough, rugged piece of verse which I 
am about to quote (almost all of Donne's poetry is imper- 
fect in form and workmanship) ; but this is certain, 
namely — that he who wrote it was not playing with verses ; 
but that it is the genuine cry of one engaged in that 
mightiest of all struggles, wherein, as we are winners or 
losers, we have won all, or lost all ; — 
" As due by many titles, I resign 

Myself to Thee, O God. First I was made 

By Thee and for Thee ; and, when I was decayed, 

Thy blood bought that, the which before was thine. 

I am thy son, made with Thyself to shine, 

Thy servant, whose pains Thou hast still repaid, 

Thy sheep, thine image, and, till I betrayed 

Myself, a temple of Thy spirit divine. 

Why doth the devil then usurp on me ? 

Why doth he steal, nay, ravish that's Thy right ? 

Except Thou rise, and for Thine own work fight, 

Oh ! I shall soon despair, when I shall see 

That Thou lov'st mankind well, yet wilt not choose me, 

And Satan hates me, yet is loth to lose me." 

William Drummond, of Hawthornden, the friend of 
Ben Jonson, and the first Scottish poet who wrote well 
in English, has left a considerable number of Sonnets, 
many among them of singular beauty and finish in their 
execution. From his "Flowers of Sion" I select the 
following. He has entitled it " Human Frailty.'* 
** A good that never satisfies the mind, 
A beauty fading like the April showers, 
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A sweet with floods of gall that runs combined, 

A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours ; 

An honour that more fickle is than wind, 

A glory at opinion's frown that low'rs, 

A treasury that bankrupt time devours, 

A knowledge than grave ignorance more blind ; 

A vain delight our equals to command, 

A style of greatness, in effect a dream ; 

A swelling thought of holding sea and land, 

A servile lot, deck'd with a pompous name ; — 

Are the strange ends we toil for here below, 

Till wisest death makes us our errors know." 

Milton's Sonnets, excluding those which he wrote in 
Italian, are only seventeen in all : — 

** Soul-animating strains, alas ! too few." 

They were all composed in the long interval which found 
place between the two periods of his poetical activity, 
and are abundantly interesting as his only poems which 
belong to that time. These two periods of poetical 
activity which I speak of are divided from one another, 
as is well known, by a space of some twenty years, the 
whole duration of our great Civil War and of the Com- 
monwealth which followed. To the first period belong 
" Comus," and " Lycidas," and indeed all his exquisite 
lyrics, the " linked sweetness " of which is sufficient to 
refute Dryden's suggestion that he wrote "Paradise 
Lost" in blank verse from his inability to write it in rhyme. 
To the second period belongs the austerer grandeur of the 
" Paradise Lost " and the " Regained," and of " Samson 
Agonistes." The Sonnets alone give evidence that his 
poetical animation was not altogether suspended during 
the time which intervened. They are certainly the noblest 
in the English language. It is curious to observe the utter 
incapacity under which Johnson labours of recognizing 
this surpassing greatness of theirs. The utmost which he 
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will allow is that ** three of them are not bad ; " and, as 
Boswell reports, he and Hannah More once set them- 
selves to investigate the reason of their badness, the bad- 
ness itself being taken for granted. Johnson's explana- 
tion of this is so witty, contains so lively an illustration, 
that it is worth quoting, even while the appropriateness 
of it to the matter in hand must be wholly denied. " Why, 
Madam," he said, " Milton's was a genius that could hew 
a colossus out of a rock, but could not carve heads on 
cherry-stones." 

These " heads carved on cherry-stones " are now so 
familiar to us that I am almost reluctant to produce any 
of them here. And yet perhaps I should say they ought 
to be so familiar to us. At least, I know of a young lady, 
who, having toiled through and at length reached the 
concluding page of '* Paradise Lost," cast the book aside, 
at the same time exclaiming, " Well, that is done, and 
for life." The Sonnets may have met the same treatment 
or worse ; and there are not wanting some to whom they 
may possibly be new ; while those to whom they are the 
most familiar will probably be the best pleased to renew 
their acquaintance with them. Here is one, and I will 
not omit the full heading to it which Milton himself 
has given : — 

ON THE RELIGIOUS MEMORY OF 

MRS CATHERINE THOMSON, 

MY CHRISTIAN FRIEND, DECEASED 
I 6th DECEMBER, 1 646. 

** When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, called life, which ns from life doth sever. 
Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour 
Stayed not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 
But as Faith pointed with her golden rod 
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Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 
Love led them on, and Faith, who knew them best, 
Thy handmaids, clad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest. 
And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge, who thenceforth bid thee rest, 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams." 

Another shows us him communing with his own 
heart, and learning to be still : — 

ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

" When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
^/•' My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

.. ' Doth God exact day labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask ; — ^but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies : God doth not need'3 
Either man's work or his own gifts ; who best ^ 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state r 
^ Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, J 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; li 
They also serve who only stand and wait.'* S 

I / The influence of Italian literature upon English may 

be said to have lasted to the Restoration ; and in some 

Y whose characters were already formed, who had com- 

pleted their poetical education before our civil troubles 
began, in Milton, for example, considerably beyond it. 

^ ( But with him the Italian period closes, and with Dryden, 

his immediate successor on the throne of English poetry, 
the period of French influences begins. With Milton, 

i » as naturally follows, the first great company of Sonnet- 

writers closes ; and the Sonnet, which, as we have seen, 
was a flower which had sprung up on Italian soil, and 

c 
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had from that been transplanted to our own, flourishes 
no more, that is, for at least a century to come. There 
is not a single poem thrown into this form in Dryden, 
and as little in Pope. It would be looked for equally in 
vain among all those writers who formed themselves on 
the model of these. With Gray, Warton, and Mason it 
first emerges again. 

As, however, in my rapid progress through this 
province of Poet's land, I linger nowhere at spots of 
secondary importance (since only so can I hope not to 
exhaust your patience, or wear out your interest), I must 
pass all these, with not a few others, by. In other 
regions of poetical art they may have done well — even 
excellently well ; but in this only tolerably, and a toler- 
able Sonnet is the most intolerable thing of all. There 
is one name, however, which I cannot pass by, and that 
is Cowper's. Neither passion nor imagination, the two 
chief constituent elements of the poet, were vouchsafed 
to him in any very large measure ; and yet English 
Poetry owes to Cowper an incalculable debt for whatever 
of sound and healthy and true it has produced during 
the last hundred years ; but without discussing further 
his general merits as a poet, I will cite a composition, 
about which ah excellent critic of our own day has 
written thus : — 

" I know no Sonnet more remarkable than this, which 
records Cowper's gratitude to the lady whose affectionate 
care for many years gave what sweetness he could enjoy 
to a life radically wretched. Petrarch's Sonnets have 
a more ethereal grace, and a more perfect finish ; 
Shakespeare's more passion ; Milton's stand supreme in 
stateliness ; Wordsworth's in depth and delicacy ; — ^but 
Cowper's unites with an exquisiteness in the turn of 
thought, which the ancients would have called irony, an 
intensity of pathetic tenderness peculiar to his loving 
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and ingenuous nature." After such praise as this, it 
would only be too easy for the poem to fall below your 
high-raised expectation, but I do not think such on the 
present occasion will be the case : — 

** Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings, 
Such aid from heaven as some have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things ; 
That ere, through age or woe, I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
And that immortalizes whom it sings. 
But thou hast little need. There is a book 
Of seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look ; 
A chronicle of actions just and bright : 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine — 
And since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine." 

Declining to linger with Hayley, or Bowles, or Anna 
Seward, or Charlotte Smith, we pass at once from 
Cowper to Wordsworth. Wordsworth is by far the 
most skilful master in this kind of poetry among that 
illustrious company of poets who, contemporary with 
the French Revolution, owed very much of their inspira- ' 
tion to the mighty passions for good and for evil which . 
" i that great catastrophe aroused. On him I must needs 

► ■ dwell a little. His Sonnets are so numerous, and many 

among them so admirable, as to constitute a large and 
substantial part of that poetical wealth with which he 
has enriched the literature of England. He turned the. 
Sonnet tp a new use, found a new capability in it. Many 
before him, as Sidney, and Spenser, and Shakespeare, 
had dedicated a vast number of Sonnets to the same 
person, to the lady of their love, real or ideal, or to 
some other person, as might happen. Still this, that 
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they were all addressed to the same person, and per- 
vaded with the same spirit, was the only bond of 
connection between them. There was not properly any 
progress from one to another, but each stood alone and 
independent. Wordsworth, as far as I know, was the 
first who conceived a poem made up of a succession of 
Sonnets, each complete in itself, but each at the same 
time constituting, so to speak, a stanza of that larger 
poem whereof it formed a part ; just as in a bracelet 
made up of a string of cameos, or mosaics, each may be 
a perfect little picture in itself, while at the same time 
contributing to the beauty and perfection of a larger 
whole. Such are his " Ecclesiastical Sonnets," the story 
of the Church of England ; such, though not quite so 
closely linked together, those on the river Duddon, a 
beautiful stream in the lake district, by the banks of 
which he loved to wander. But far worthier of our 
admiration, a far more precious heritage to England 
than either of these series, are his Sonnets, some seventy 
or eighty in all, dedicated to Liberty. Well do they 
deserve this name. They are the birth, for the most 
part, of the darkest hours of that tremendous conflict 
with revolutionary and imperial France which our fathers 
brought at length to so triumphant a close. In those 
darkest hours, when England stood alone, the one 
untaken citadel of the world's freedom, when all the 
other, nations of Europe, after brief and ill-managed 
conflicts with France, had yielded themselves her vassals, 
when, worse than this, so many of England's own sons 
were counselling ignoble compromise, or shameful sub- 
mission, and that we should no longer maintain a 
hopeless struggle, for so they called it, with an over- 
mastering foe, there was no weakness, no faltering, no 
despondency in him. Others, yes, and some brave by 
nature, might be tainting the air with their words of 
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apprehension and of despair; but loud arid clear through 
the darkness and the gloom rung the trumpet tones oif 
Wordsworth's voice, prophesying doom to the oppres4 
sor, deliverance to the oppressed, and breathing into 
other hearts the same confidence and courage which 
never departed from his own. What a noble record of 
the temper of England's noblest sons in that agony of 
England's fate we possess in these '* Sonnets to Liberty'' 
of which I speak ; for in his hands, also, as in Milton's 
before him, " the thing became a trumpet." This, which 
I am about to read to you, one of its trumpet notes, was 
written at the close of 1806, immediately after the fatal 
battle of Jena, in which the power of Prussia, our sole 
remaining ally on the Continent, had been utterly shat- 
tered, as that of Austria had been in the year preceding 
on the field of Austerlitz : — 

** Another year ! — another deadly blow ! 
Another mighty empire overthrown ! 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the foe. 
'Tis well ; from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought. 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servilie band. 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand." 

But Wordsworth was too profound a moral thinker 
not to know very well that when great nations perish, 
it is not by external violence, but by internal corrup- 
tion ; this, sapping and undermining all the springs of 
their true strength, alone makes possible that outward 
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catastrophe which is but the visible consummation of an 
invisible dissolution and decay that has long before been 
going forward. And thus, if at any time he feared for 
England, it was not because of Milan decrees which 
threatened to strangle her commerce, not because of 
armies of invasion which hoped to occupy her soil, but 
because of the selfishness, the luxury, the mammon- 
worship, the ignoble reverence for things unworthy of 
reverence ; in all of which, champion though she was of 
the world's freedom, she allowed herself so far; and 
many of the grandest of these Sonnets dedicated to 
Liberty are warning words to her that her true danger 
was here; that the truth, and the truth only, would 
make or would keep her free. Thus, take this that 
follows : — 

" Milton 1 thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness : we are selfish men : 
Oh raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. ^^ 

('Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : j 
IThou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majesdc, free ; 
So didst thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

I must needs find room for one or two other of Words- 
worth's more miscellaneous Sonnets, and then very 
reluctantly I must leave him. This is one : — 

*' It is a beauteous evening, calm and free : 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
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Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
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The gentleness of heaven is on the sea ; 

Listen, the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder everlastingly. 

Dear child ! dear girl ! that walkest with me here, 

If thou appear untouched by solemn thought. 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine. 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year, 

And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not/' 

Here is another — on the extinction of the Venetian 
Republic : — 

" Once she did hold the gorgeous East in fee. 
And i/i'as the safeguard of the West ; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest child of liberty. 
She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade. 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay. 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away." 

While Wordsworth must thus be regarded as the 
central figure among the modem artificers of this kind 
of verse, the sl^lfullest to mould his material into per- 
fect and satisfying forms of beauty, he is very far from 
being the only one. We have Sonnets, but neither 
numerous nor eminently good, from his own inmiediate 
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contemporaries, Byron, and Southey, and Shelley, and 
Coleridge. Byron's on Chillon, beginning — 

" Eternal spirit of the chainless mind," 

is good, yet scarcely good enough to quote. Coleridge's, 
in like manner, which belong for the most part to the 
revolutionary and Unitarian period of his life, are few ; 
and if they were fewer still, earnest admirers of his poetry, 
from the number of whom I should be very sorry to be 
excluded, would have little or nothing to regret. There 
is one, on reading Schiller's " Robbers " — 

** Schiller, that hour I could have wished to die," 

which has merit, but belongs too much to what the 
Germans have so wittily styled the Storm and Stress 
school of poetry, and another called "Fancy in Nubi- 
bus," is a fine composition, which, however, I can do no 
more than indicate. 

Keats has not left us many Sonnets ; but there is one 
which, familiar as it must be to many here, I yet will 
not deprive the three or four in this assembly who may 
have never heard it of the pleasure of hearing. I must 
premise, for the sake of its full understanding, that Keats, 
who was of comparatively humble birth, had not enjoyed 
a classical education. His Latin probably was little, and 
his Greek none at all ; and thus Homer in the original 
had been to him a sealed book ; and when he turned to 
Pope's translation, he found, no doubt, a fine poem of its 
kind, but nothing which corresponded in the least to his 
previous expectations of what Homer ought to be. It 
was only when Chapman's earlier translation, rough and 
rugged, with a thousand imperfections, but full of life 
and -vigour and power, fell into his hands, that he caught 
a glimpse of Homer as he truly was ; and this his expe- 
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rience he has grandly recorded in the poem I shall read 
to you now : — 

" Much have I travelled m the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene. 
Till I heard Chapman speak out, loud and bold. 
Then felt I Uke some watcher of the skies. 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific ; and his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak of Darien." 

But I must quote another of Keats's Sonnets — one not 
so well known as that other, but recording, like it, the 
impressions whichra great poem of an elder poet made 
upon the young poet's mind. I cannot, of course, expect 
that in a large audience more than a few should be 
acquainted with Chaucer's "Flower and Leaf;" nor can 
I pause to characterize this poem further than to say 
that it has all that fresh vernal grace and fancy which 
you might expect from a poem with such a name and 
by such a poet. Keats's Sonnet is headed " On reading 
' The Flower and the Leaf.' " It is more of an impromptu 
than that other, and wants something of its finished state- 
liness ; but Chaucer himself would have read it with 
delight ; above all, the exquisite allusion to the Babes 
in the Wood with which it concludes : — 

" This pleasant tale is like a little copse. 
The honied lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 
So that he here and there full-hearted stops ; 
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And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face. 
And by the wand'ring melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 
O, what a charm hath white simplicity ! 
What mighty power hath this gentle story ! 
I that for ever feel athirst for glory, 
Could at this moment be content to lie 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
> Were heard of none beside the mournful robins." 

Those who are familiar with the earlier numbers of 
the Edinburgh Review may perhaps remember the re- 
view of an unlucky volume of poems, "The Doge's 
Daughter," written by the Lord Thurlow of that day ; I 
need hardly say, not the Lord Thurlow of the law. The 
Reviewers were not abusing — as it must be owned they 
too often at that time were — their critical rights, when 
they made sport of the wretched doggrel of which this 
volume was mainly composed. And yet, strangely 
enough, amid this wilderness of nonsense, there stands 
out a Sonnet of stately and thoughtful beauty — one which 
no anthology of English Sonnets ought henceforward 
ever to omit. As it is pleasant to gather out a jewel 
from a heap of pebbles with which it was in danger of 
being confounded, and among which lost, I will read 
this to you. It is addressed to a water-bird, haunting a 
stream or lake during the winter : — 

** O melancholy bird ! — a winter's day 
Thou standest by the margin of the pool, 
And, taught by God, dost thy whole being school 
To patience, which all evil can allay : 
God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 
And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 
And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 
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There need not schools, nor the professor's chair, 
(Though these be good), true wisdom to impart, 
lie, who has not enough for these to spare 
Of time or gold, may yet amend his heart, 
And teach his soul by brooks and rivers fair : 
Nature is always wise in every part." 

I said just now of Coleridge — that is, the Coleridge of 
mightiest name, — that he has left us very little of memor- 
able in this form. With his son Hartley it is otherwise. 
The mournful story of Hartley Coleridge's life — the story 
of one who, possessing so many rarest gifts, yet wanted 
the gift which would alone have given value to all the 
others, the gift, that is, of ordering his own life wisely 
and well — has been told with exquisite delicacy and feel- 
ing, and, difficult as this was, with no less sincerity and 
truthfulness, by his own brother, in a memoir prefixed 
to a collected edition of his poems, published after his 
death. I draw from these volumes a Sonnet which tells 
of the sad self-reproach for a wasted life which haunted 
him, of the hope of better things which never quite for- 
sook him. It is, I believe, an eminently truthful piece 
of autobiography, the self-reproach true, and no less true 
the timid hope as well : — 
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Too true it is, my time of power was spent 
In idly watering weeds of casual growth, 
That wasted energy to desperate sloth 
Declined, and fond self-seeking discontent ; 
That the huge debt for all that nature lent 
I sought to cancel, and was nothing loth 
To deem myself an outlaw, severed both 
From duty and from hope — ^yea, blindly sent 
Without an errand, where I would to stray : 
Too true it is, that, knowing now my state, 
I weakly mourn the sin I ought to hate. 
Nor love the law I yet would fain obey ; 
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But true it is, above lU law and Tale, 
Is faith, abiding the appointed day." 

The following is in a lighter mood, and singularly 
graceful, as all must allow. It is headed "To a lofty 
Beauty, from her poor Kinsman : " — 

'* Fair maid, had I not heard thy baby cries, 
Nor seen thy girlish, sweel vicissitude, 
Thy mazy motions, striving lo elude. 
Vet wooing still a parent's watchful eyes. 
Thy humours, many as the opal's dyes. 
And lovely all ; — methinks thy scornful mood 
And hearing high of stately womanhood — 
Thy brow, where beauty sits to tyrannise 
O'ei humble love, had made me sadly feai thee ; 
For never, sure, was seen a royal bride 
Whose gentleness gave grace to so much pride. 
My very thoughts would tremble to be near tliee ; 
But when I see thee at thy father's side. 
Old times unqueen thee, and old loves endear thee." 

Alfred Tennyson never seems to have cared much for 
the Sonnet ; at least, he has very rarely clothed his own 
thoughts in this form. One Sonnet of his, found in the 
earlier editions of his " Lyrical Poems," has dropt out 
of the later. But while he has given us little in this 
kind, there was a tiny volume of Sonnets published by 
his brother, that brother better known as Charles Turner, 
which shows plainly that, however the poetical gift may 
have come to its head in Alfred, he is rot the only poet 
of the family. In this volume — it was published 1 think 
when he was still at College — there are some Sonnets of 
rare and exquisite workmanship. This is one, — a tlock 
of pigeons the argument : — 

" A hundred wings are dropt as soft as one j 
Now ye are lighted — lovely to my sight 
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The fearful circle of your gentle flight, 

Rapid and mute, and drawing homeward soon : 

And then the sober chiding of your tone, 

As there ye sit from your own roofs arraigning 

My trespass on your haunts, so boldly done, 

Sounds like a solemn and a just complaining ! 

O happy, happy race I for though there clings 

A feeble fear about your timid clan. 

Yet are ye blest ! with not a thought that brings 

Disquietude, while proud and sorrowing man. 

An eagle weary of his mighty wings, 

With anxious inquest fills his little span." 

Let me invite your attention to the grandeur of the 
concluding lines : — 

" proud and sorrowing man, 
An eagle weary of his mighty wings, 
With anxious inquest fills his little span." 

Who that has once heard these lines is likely soon to 
forget them ? 

Lord Houghton — as a poet he is better known as 
Monckton Milnes — has written several fine Sonnets. 
Many here are no doubt familiar with Turner's picture 
(it is itself a poem), of the T^m^raire, a grand old 
man-of-war (it had been, as its name indicates, taken 
from the French), towed into port by a little ugly 
steamer, that so after all its noble toils it might there 
be broken up. This fine picture is finely interpreted in 
the following Sonnet : — 

** See how the small concentrate fiery force 
Is grappling with the glory of the main, 
That follows like some grave heroic corse, 
Dragged by a sutler from the heap of slain. 
Thy solemn presence brings us more than pain — 
Something which Fancy moulds into remorse. 
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That we, who of thine honour held the gain. 
Should from its dignity thy form divorce. 
Yet will we read in thy high vaunting name, 
How Britain did what France could only dare. 
And, while the sunset gilds the darkening air. 
We will fill up thy shadowy lines with &me ; 
And, tomb or temple, hail thee still the same. 
Home of great thoughts, memorial T^eraire ! *' 

Poor Blanco White 1 Probably few of us in this city, 
where for some years he dwelt, are unacquainted with 
the main outlines of his mental and moral history. No 
sadder nor more pathetic story, none that more wrings 
the heart, has ever been written than that which his life 
records ; how he passed from one form of Christian 
faith to another, how from that again to a third, and 
then passed out of all forms of belief into the dim dark- 
ness and uncertainty beyond. That, however, is a theme 
neither for this place nor time. It is not a little remark- 
able that he, to whom Enghsh was an acquired language, 
who can have had little or no experience in the mechanism 
of English verse, should yet have left us what Coleridge 
does not scruple to call " the finest and most grandly 
conceived Sonnet in our language." Coleridge, it is true 
slightly modifies these words by adding, " at least, it is 
only in Milton and in Wordsworth that I remember any 
rival" The grand thought of it, as you will perceive, is 
this. Night, which at first threatens to hide all things 
from view, in fact reveals to us those illimitable starry 
worlds of which, and of the existence of which, except 
for it, we should not have had the slightest suspicion. 
What if death, which in like manner threatens to hide so 
much, shall indeed reveal far more than it hides "l 

. ** Mysterious night ! when our first parent knew 
' Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
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Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet *neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And lo I Creation widened in man's view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed, 
Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find. 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed. 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? " 

I have now brought my subject, which, somewhat 
presumptuously, 1 have styled the History of the English 
Sonnet, to a close, or, at any rate, I have more than 
exhausted the time during which I have a right to claim 
your attention. There is one advantage which a lecture 
on such a theme, and managed as I have ventured to 
manage mine, can hardly fail to possess. It is this — 
that even if the lecturer's own words are nought, or next 
to nought, have little value or none, still, if only he have 
skill enough to choose his speciniens and examples well, 
he can hardly fail more or less to instruct and elevate 
his hearers, to bring before them something of high 
thought clothed in harmonious shapes, which either they 
have not heard before, or having heard, are willing to 
hear again. Let me trust that so it has this day been. 
Much is ever seeking to draw us downward, to ruffle the 
plumes of the soul, to clog them with the dust and 
defilements of earth. But next to those highest and 
most solemn influences, on which here is no place to 
dwell, next, although at an immeasurable distance, as 
enabling us to rise above " the smoke and stir of this 
dim spot," are the lofty thoughts of lofty-minded men, 
which they have clothed for all after-time in permanent 
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shapes of grace and hannony and strength. I am per- 
suaded that having read thus far you will own with me, 
that of their loftiest, purest, tenderest, best, they have 
not thought it scorn to embody sonte portion in the 
form of the Sonnet ; that it too has honour of its own 
— honour in which all who count that England's poetry 
is one of her richest inheiitances may justly rejoice. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Q OME of my Friends having expressed a wish to 
see all the Sonnets that are scattered through 
several volumes of my Poems, brought under the eye 
at once; this is done in the present Publication, with a 
hope that a collection made to please a few, may not 
be unacceptable to many others. 

My admiration of some of the Sonnets of Milton, first 
tempted me to write in that form. The fact is not men- 
tioned from a notion that it will be deemed of any 
importance by the reader, but merely as a public acknow- 
ledgment of one of the innumerable obligations, which, 
as a Poet and a Man, I am under to our great fellow- 
countryman, 

W. W. 
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DEDICATION. 



"pjAPPY tJu feeling from the bosom thrown 

In perfect shape {whose beauty Time shall spare 
Though a breath made it) like a bubble blown 
For summer pastime into wanton airj 
Happy the thought best likened to a stone 
Of the sea-beachy when^ polished with nice care^ 
Veins it discovers exquisite and rare^ 
Which for the loss of those moist gleams atone 
That tempted first to gather it. If here ^ 
O Friend I such feelings sometimes I present 
To thy regardy with thoughts sofortunate^ 
Then let a hope spring up my heart to cheer 
Thai thouy if not with partial joy elate, 
Wilt smile upon this Gift with more than mild content / 



MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 



PART I. 



V 



Hund tret not 

"VrUNS fret not at their convent's narrow room ; 
•**^ And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their peinsive citadels : 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom. 
High as the highest Peak of Fumess-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 
In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is : and hence to me. 
In sundry moods, Hwas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of ground : 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty. 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 



MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 



Mrltten in ven^ £atli! ffoutb* 

f^ ALM is all nature as a resting wheel 

The kine are couched upon the dewy grass ; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
Is cropping audibly his later meal : 
Dark is the ground ; a slumber seems to steal 
O'er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky. 
Kow, in this blank of things a harmony, 
Home-felt, and home-created, comes to heal 
That grief for which the senses still supply 
Fresh food ; for only then, when memory 
Is hushed, am I at rest. My Friends ! restrain 
Those busy cares that would allay my pain ; 
Oh ! leave me to myself, nor let me feel 
The officious touch that makes me droop again. 



Bdmonitiom 



w 



ELL may'st thou halt — and gazewithbrightening eye ! 
The lovely Cottage in the guardian nook 
Hath stirred thee deeply ; with its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 
But covet not the Abode ;— forbear to sigh, 
As many do, repining while they look ; 
Intruders — ^who would tear from Nature's book 
This precious leaf, with harsh impiety. 
Think what the Home must be if it were thine, 
Even thine, though few thy wants ! — Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 
The roses to the porch which they entwine : 
Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touched, would melt away. 
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JSeloveD Vale* 

"gELOVED Vale !" I said, "when I shall con 
Those many records of my childish years, 
Remembrance of myself and of my peers 
Will press me down : to think of what is gone 
Will be an awful thought, if life have one." 
But, when into the Vale I came, no fears 
Distressed me ; from mine eyes escaped no tears ; 
Deep thought, or dread remembrance, had I none. 
By doubts and thousand petty fancies crost 
I stood, of simple shame the blushing Thrall ; 
So narrow seemed the brooks, the fields so small ! 
A Juggler's balls old Time about him tossed ; 
I looked, I stared, I smiled, I laughed ; and all 
The weight of sadness was in wonder lost 



pclicn an5 900a* 

ID ELI ON and Ossa flourish side by side, 
Together in immortal books enrolled : 
His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold ; 
And that inspiring Hill, which 'did divide 
Into two ample horns his forehead wide,' 
Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 
While not an English Mountain we behold 
By the celestial Muses glorified. 
Yet round our sea-girt shore they rise in crowds : 
What was the great Parnassus' self to Thee, 
Mount Skiddaw? In his natural sovereignty 
Our British Hill is nobler far ; he shrouds 
His double front among Atlantic clouds, 
And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly. 
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B Xittle TBnptetenMnd VOL 

T^ HERE is a little unpretending Rill 

Of limpid water, humbler far than aught 
That ever among Men or Naiads sought 
Notice or name I — It quivers down the hill, 
Furrowing its shallow way with dubious will ; 
Yet to my mind this scanty Stream is brought 
Oftener than Ganges or the Nile ; a thought 
Of private recollection sweet and still ! 
Months perish with their moons ; year treads on year ; 
But, faithful Emma ! thou with me canst say 
That, while ten thousand pleasures disappear, 
And flies their memory fast almost as they ; 
The immortal Spirit of one happy day 
Lingers beside that Rill, in vision clear. 



t>et Onli? pilot 

T-J ER only pilot the soft breeze, the boat 
Lingers, but Fancy is well satisfied ; 
With keen-eyed Hope, with Memory, at her side, 
And the glad Muse at liberty to note 
All that to each is precious, as we float 
Gently along ; regardless who shall chide 
If the heavens smile, and leave us free to glide, 
Happy Associates breathing air remote 
From trivial cares. But, Fancy and the Muse, 
Why have I crowded this small bark with you 
And others of your kind, ideal crew ! 
While here sits One whose brightness owes its hues 
To flesh and blood ; no Goddess from above. 
No fleeting Spirit, but my own true Love ? 



MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS, 



XTbe yafreet f)ue6 ot £tber tabe, 

'T^ HE fairest, brightest hues of ether fade ; 

The sweetest notes must terminate and die ; 
O Friend ! thy flute has breathed a harmony 
Softly resounded through this rocky glade ; 
Such strains of rapture as the Genius played 
In his still haunt on Bagdad's summit high ; 
He who stood visible to Mirzah*s eye, 
Never before to human sight betrayed. 
Lo, in the vale, the mists of evening spread ! 
The visionary Arches are not there. 
Nor the green Islands, nor the shining Seas ; 
Yet sacred is to me this Mountain's head, 
Whence I have risen, uplifted on the breeze 
Of harmony, above all earthly care. 



mpon tbe Sidbt ot a JSeautiful l>icture. 

p RAISED be the Art whose subtle power could stay 

Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape. 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing Art ! whom Morning, Noon-tide, Even 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ; 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime. 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
NTo one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 
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MbiS tbese TBittuneful AutmutinddT 

"'\X7"HY, Minstrel, these untuneful murmurings — 

Dull, flagging notes that with each other jar ? " 
" Think, gentle Lady, of a Harp so far 
From its own country, and forgive the strings." 
A simple answer ! but even so forth springs, 
From the Castalian fountain of the heart, 
The Poetry of Life, and all that Art 
Divine of words quickening insensate things. 
From the submissive necks of guiltless men 
Stretched on the block, the glittering axe recoils ; 
Sun, moon, and stars, all struggle in the toils 
Of mortal sympathy ; what wonder then 
That the poor Harp distempered music yields 
To its sad Lord, fan from his native fields ? 



Berial Vocft, 

A ERIAL ROCK— whose solitary brow 
•^^ From this low threshold daily meets my sight ; 
When I step forth to hail the morning light ; 
Or quit the stars with a lingering farewell — ^how 
Shall Fancy pay to thee a grateftd vow ; 
How, with the Muse's aid, her love attest ? 
— By planting on thy naked head the crest 
Of an imperial Castle, which the plough 
Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent scheme ! 
That doth presume no more than to supply 
A grace the sinuous vale and roaring stream 
Want, through neglect of hoar Antiquity. 
Rise, then, ye votive Towers ! and catch a gleam 
Of golden sunset, ere it fade and die. 
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tro Sleep* 

r\ GENTLE SLEEP ! do they belong to thee, 

These twinklings of oblivion ? Thou dost love 
To sit in meekness, like the brooding Dove, 
A captive never wishing to be free. 
This tiresome night, O Sleep ! thou art to me 
A Fly, that up and down himself doth shove 
Upon a fretful rivulet, now above 
Now on the water vexed with mockery. 
I have no pain that calls for patience, no ; 
Hence am I cross and peevish as a child : 
Am pleased by fits to have thee for my foe, 
Yet ever willing to be reconciled : 
O gentle Creature ! do not use me so, 
But once and deeply let me be beguiled. 



So Sleep* 

"pOND words have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep ! 
And thou hast had thy store of tenderest names ; 
The very sweetest. Fancy culls our frames, 
When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep i 
Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost steep 
In rich reward all suffering ; Balm that tames 
All anguish ; Saint that evil thoughts and aims 
Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 
Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alone, 
I surely not a man ungently made. 
Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is crest ? 
Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 
Mere slave of them who never for thee prayed, 
Still last to come where thou art wanted most ! 
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A 



XLo Sleep* 

FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
I have thought of all by turns, and yet I lie 
Sleepless ! and soon the small birds* melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
And the first cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee. Sleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 
Without thee what is all the morning's wealth? 
Come blessM barrier between day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health. 



ZTbe Wilb Dttcfi'd ticet 



'T* HE imperial Consort of the Fairy-king 

Owns not a sylvan bower ; or gorgeous cell 
With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell 
Ceilinged and roofed ; that is so fair a thing 
As this low structure, for the tasks of Spring, 
Prepared by one who loves the buoyant swell 
Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell ; 
And spreads in stedfast peace her brooding wing. 
Words cannot paint the o'ershadowing yew-tree bough, 
And dimly-gleaming Nest, — ^a hollow crown 
Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 
Fine as the mother's softest plumes allow : 
I gazed — ^and, self-accused while gazing, sighed 
For human-kind, weak slaves of cumbrous pride •* 
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«n:be Complete angler/' 

"lAT HILE flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 

Shall live thy name, meek Walton : Sage benign 
Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and line 
Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 
To reverent watching of each still report 
That Nature utters from her rural shrine. 
O, nobly versed in simple discipline — 
W^ho found'st the longest summer day too short, 
To thy loved pastime given by sedgy Lee, 
Or down the tempting maze of Shawford brook — 
Fairer than life itself, in this sweet Book, 
Are cowslip-bank and shady willow-tree ; 
And the fresh meads — ^where flowed, from every nook 
Of thy full bosom, gladsome Piety ! 



^0 tbe ©oet, Jobn Di^et^ 

TJ ARD of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made 

That Work a living landscape fair and bright ; 
Nor hallowed less with musical delight [strayed, 

Than those soft scenes through which thy childhood 
Those southern tracts of Cambria, ' deep embayed,' 
With green hills fenced, with ocean's murmur lulled 
Though hasty Fame hath many a chaplet culled 
For worthless brows, while in the pensive shade 
Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced. 
Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still 
A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 
Long as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 
O'er naked Snowdon's wide aerial waste ; 
Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill ! 
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peter JSelL 

A BOOK came forth of late, called Peter Bell ; 
■^"^ Not negligent the style ; — ^the matter ? — ^good 
As aught that song records of Robin Hood ; 
Or Roy, renowned through many a Scottish dell ; 
But some (who brook those hackneyed themes full well, 
Nor heat, at Tam o' Shanter's name, their blood) 
Waxed wroth, and with foul claws, a harpy brood, 
On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 
Heed not, wild Rover once through heath and glen, 
Who mad'st at length the better life thy choice, 
Heed not such onset 1 nay, if praise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 
Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and rejoice 
In the just tribute of thy Poet's pen ! 



r^ RIEF, thou hast lost an ever ready friend 

Now that the cottage Spinning-wheel is mute ; 
And Care — a comforter that best could suit 
Her froward mood, and softliest reprehend ; 
And Love — a charmer's voice, that used to lend, 
More efficaciously than aught that flows 
From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse — else troubled without end : 
Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate 
On those revolving motions did await 
Assiduously — to sooth her aching breast ; 
And, to a point of just relief, abate 
The mantling triumphs of a day too blest 
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T7 XCUSE is needless when with love sincere 

Of occupation, not by fashion led, 
Thou tum'st the Wheel that slept with dust o'erspread ; 
My nerves from no such murmur shrink, — tho* near, 
Soft as the Dorhawk's to a distant ear, 
When twilight shades darken the mountain's head : 
She who was feigned to spin our vital thread 
Might smile on work, O Lady, once so dear 
To household virtues. Venerable Art, 
Tom from the poor ! yet shall kind Heaven protect 
Its own ; though Rulers, with undue respect, 
Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And proud discoveries of the intellect. 
Heed not the pillage of man's ancient heart 



A^ITH each recurrence of this glorious mom 

That saw the Saviour in his human frame 
Rise from the dead, erewhile the Cottage-dame 
Put on fresh raiment — ^till that hour unworn: 
Domestic hands the home-bred wool had shorn, 
And she who span it culled the daintiest fleece, 
In thoughtful reverence to the Prince of Peace, 
Whose temples bled beneath the platted thorn. 
A blest estate when piety sublime 
These humble props disdained not ! O green dales ! 
Sad may / be who heard your sabbath chime 
When Art's abused inventions were unknown ; 
Kind Nature's various wealth was all your own ; 
And benefits were weighed in Reason's scales. 
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S)ecai? of pfeti?* 

r\ FT have I seen, ere Time had ploughed my cheek, 

Matrons and Sires — who, punctual to the call 
Of their loved Church, on fast or festival 
Through the long year the House of Prayer would seek : 
By Christmas snows, by visitation bleak 
Of Easter winds, unscared, from hut or hall 
They came to lowly bench or sculptured stall, 
But with one fervour of devotion meek. 
I see the places where they once were known, 
And ask, surrounded even by kneeling crowds. 
Is ancient Piety for ever flown? 
Alas ! even then they seemed like fleecy clouds 
That, struggling through the western sky, have won 
Their pensive light from a departed sun ! 



On tbe Aartfadc of a friend* 

'\17' HAT need of clamorous bells, or ribands gay. 
These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace ? 
Angels of love, look down upon the place ; 
Shed on the chosen vale a sun-brigl^t day ! 
Yet no proud gladness would the Bride display 
Even for such promise : — serious is her face. 
Modest her mien ; and she, whose thoughts keep pace 
With gentleness, in that becoming way 
Will thank you. Faultless does the Maid appear ; 
No disproportion in her soul, no strife.: 
But, when the closer view of wedded life 
Hath shown that nothing human can be clear 
From frailty, for that insight may the Wife 
To her indulgent Lord become more dear. 
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JTrom tbe 5taUan of Afcbael Bngelo* 

TT'ES 1 hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 

And I be undeluded, unbetrayed ; 
For if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit ? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With_beauty, which.is varying every^bur"; 
But, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
Of~o«tward change, there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 



yrom tbe Same* 

"^ O mortal obje^tjid these eyes behold 
^^ When first they met the placid light of thine, 
And my soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 
Heaven-bom, the Soul a heaven- ward course must hold : 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(Fofwhat delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal Form, the uniYersal^mould. 
The wise man, I aflirm,'can find no rest 
In that which perishes : nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
'Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
' That kills the soul: love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above. 

B 
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Vs 



T 



0:0 tbe Supreme JSeittd* 

HE prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed : 
Of good and pious works thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where thou say'st it may : 
i "^ * Unless thou shew to us thine own true way 
. No man can find it : Father ! thou must lead. 

^; ; Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

"^ I By which such virtue may in me be bred 
j That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of thee, Q * 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. -^ ' 






Sutpt{0e^ bis 501?* 

Surprised by joy— impatient as the Wind 

I turned to share the transport — Oh ! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb. 
That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind — 
But how could I forget thee ? Through what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 
To my most grievous loss ? — That thought's return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 
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B iDteiom 

]YJ ETHOUGHT I saw the footsteps of a throne 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did shroud- 
Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 
But all the steps and ground about were strown 
With sights the ruefuUest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on ; a miserable crowd, 
Sick, hale, old, young, who cried before that cloud, 
" Thou art our king, O Death ! to thee we groan."- 
Those steps I mounted, while the vapours gave 
Smooth way ; and I beheld the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven ; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 
A lovely Beauty in a summer grave ! 



XCbe IDidion Sanctified* 

f-T VEN so for me a Vision sanctified 

The sway of Death ; long ere mine eyes had seen 
Thy countenance — the still rapture of thy mien — 
When thou, dear Sister ! wert become Death's Bride : 
No trace of pain or languor could abide 
That change : — age on thy brow was smoothed — thy cold 
Wan cheek at once was privileged to unfold 
A loveliness to living youth denied. 
Oh ! if within me hope should e'er decline. 
The lamp of faith, lost Friend ! too faintly burn ; 
Then may that heaven-revealing smile of thine. 
The bright assurance, visibly return : 
And let my spirit in that power divine 
Rejoice, as, through that power, it ceased to mourn. 
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Hit Sleeps. 






X IR sleeps, — from strife or stir the clouds are free ; 



The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea: 
But list ! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder— everlastingly. 
/ Dear Child ! dear happy Girl ! if thou appear 

Heedless — unawed, untouched with serious thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 
And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 



Compoaet) at Castle* 

•n\EGENERATE Douglas ! oh, the unworthy Lord ! 

■■^ Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 
And love of havoc, (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him,) that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable Trees, / \ 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, ' 

Beggared and outraged ! — Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old Trees ; and oft with pain 
The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 
On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems to heed: 
For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 
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Ketumind^fcom a TEout in Scotlan5t td03. 

p LY, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere-dale ! 

Say that we come, and come by this day's light ; 
Glad tidings ! spread them over field and height, 
But chiefly let one Cottage hear the tale ; 
There let a mystery of joy prevail, 
The kitten frolic, like a gamesome sprite. 
And Rover whine, as at a second sight 
Of near-approaching good that shall not fail : 
And from that Infant's face let joy appear ; 
Yea, let our Mary's one companion child — 
That hath her six weeks' solitude beguiled 
With intimations manifold and dear. 
While we have wandered over wood and wild — 
Smile on his Mother now with bolder cheer. 



TKnbere Xiea tbe Xand* 

"^^HERE lies the Land to which yon Ship must go ? 

Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 
What boots the inquiry ? — Neither-friend nor foe 
She cares for ; let her travel where she may, 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 
Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ? 
And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters) doubt, and something dark. 
Of the old Sea some reverential fear. 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark ! 
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M\th SbipB tbe Sea \om Sprinfile5* 

\JiT ITH Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 
^ ' Like stars in heaven, and joyously it showed ; 
Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 
Some veering up and down, one knew not why. 
A goodly Vessel did I then espy 
Come like a giant from a haven broad ; 
And lustily along the bay she strode. 
Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 
This ship was nought to me, nor I to her. 
Yet I pursued her with a Lover's look ; 
This Ship to all the rest did I prefer : 
When will she turn, and whither ? She will brook 
No tarrying ; where She comes the winds must stir: 
On went She, and due north her journey took. 



X 



< 



\-s. ■. 



/ 



n:be 'Wlorlb \& too mucb witb Tlla. 

'T^HE world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
•^ Qetting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
/t'or this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not. — Great God ! Pd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn. 
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B volant TTtibe of 3Bar50* 

A VOLANT Tribe of Bards on earth are found, 
Who, while the flattering Zephyrs round them play, 
On * coignes of vantage ' hang their nests of clay ; 
How quickly from that aery hold unbound, 
Dust for oblivion ! To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye ; 
Convinced that there, there only, she can lay 
Secure foundations. As the year runs round, 
Apart she toils within the chosen ring ; 
While the stars shine, or while day's purple eye 
Is gently closing with the flowers of spring ; 
Where even the motion of an AngeVs wing 
Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 
Of silent hills, and more than silent sky. 



Weafi to tbe Mill of Aatu 



w^ 



'£ AK is the will of Man, his judgment blind ; 
' Remembrance persecutes, and Hope betra} s ; 
* Heavy is woe ; — and joy, for human-kind, 
' A mournful thing, so transient is the blaze ! ' 
^ Thus might he paint our lot of mortal days 
/> ^Who wants the glorious faculty assigned 
/ To elevate the more-than-reasoning Mind, 
And colour life's dark cloud with orient rays. \v 

Imagination is that sacred power, ,\ >/' 

Imagination lofty and refined : \ ^ 

'Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower ^' ' 

Of Faith, and round the Sufferer's temples bind 
Wreaths that endure afi9iction's heaviest shower, ^V^ 
And do not shrink from sorrow's keenest wind. 



^"^ 



/ 
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21 aauntet tbrougb a woob, 

"LJ OW sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 

The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 
An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flocks ; 
And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks. 
Like a bold Girl, who plays her agile pranks 
At Wakes and Fairs with wandering Mountebanks, — 
When she stands cresting the Clown's head, and mocks 
The crowd beneath her. Verily I think. 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 
Or map of the whole world ; thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 
Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 
And leap at once from the delicious stream. 



petdonal tTalfu 



I 



AM not One who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, — 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 

Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight: j 

And, for my chance-acquaintance, ladies brighti 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk, i 

These all wear out of me, like Forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors for one feast-night 
Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the fiame. 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 
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' pergonal tCalfi* 

" Y ET life/* you say, " is life ; we have seen and see, 

And with a living pleasure we describe ; 
And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
The languid mind into activity. 
Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee 
Are fostered by the comment and the gibe." 
Even be it so : yet still among your tribe, 
Our daily world's true Worldlings, rank not me ! 
Children are blest, and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet. 
And part far from them : — sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet; 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a Slave ; the meanest we can meet ! 



pergonal Salft* 



w 



INGS have we, — and as far as we can go 
We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 
Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will g^ow. 
There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am. 
To which I listen with a ready ear ; 
Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 
The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb 
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l^etdonal tCalft* 



XT OR can I not believe but that hereby 



i "^^ Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought 



^^ , V^AA««^1i#fc«A ^K*>«>9ax^AAa>, 0&A«\^\irb&A VkSd%«^<«« •?%>, ••<««« 

H:t And thus from day to day my little boat 

Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be with them — and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares — 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays 1 
Oh, might my name be numbered among theirs. 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 



4-- 




Vo J3. 1^* l)a!?5om 

T T IGH is our calling. Friend ! — Creative Art 
•^^ (Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart. 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part. 

Heroically fashioned to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay. 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! 
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VteCt ®flUe0> Viae* 

Tj^ROM the dark chambers of dejection freed, 

^ Spuming the unprofitable yoke of care, 

Rise, Gillies, rise : the gales of youth shall bear 

Thy genius forward like a winged steed. 

Though bold Bellerophon (so Jove decreed 

In wrath) fell headlong from the fields of air, 

Yet a rich guerdon waits on minds that dare,' 

If aught be in them of immortal seed, 

And reason govern that audacious flight 

Which heaven-ward they direct. — Then droop not thou, 

Erroneously renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell 'mid Roslin's faded grove : 

A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 



#ait prime ot Xite. 

FAIR Prime of life ! were it enough to gild 
With ready sunbeams every straggling shower 
And, if an unexpected cloud should lower, 
Swiftly thereon a rainbow arch to build 
For Fancy's errands, — then, from fields half-tilled 
Gathering green weeds to mix with poppy flower. 
Thee might thy Minions crown, and chant thy power, 
Unpitied by the wise, all censure stilled. 
Ah ! show that worthier honours are thy due ; 
Fair Prime of Life I arouse the deeper heart : 
Confirm the Spirit glorying to pursue 
Some path of steep ascent and lofty aim ; 
And, if there be a joy that slights the claim 
Of grateful memory, bid that joy depart. 
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% long bai^e Tnutcbe5« 

} T WATCH, and long have watched, with cahn regret 
. Yon slowly-sinking star — ^immortal Sire 

/ \ (So might he seem) of all the glittering quire ! 

\ > 1 Blue ether still surrounds him — ^yet — and yet ; 
. ^ ' But now the horizon's rocky parapet 

^ '^ Is reached, where forfeiting his bright attire, 

\ He bums — transmuted to a dusky fire — 
Then pays submissively the appointed debt 
To the flying moments, and is seen no more. 
Angels and gods ! we struggle with our fate. 
While health, power, glory, from their height decline, 
Depressed ; and then extinguished : and our state, 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine. 
That no to-morrow shall our beams restore 1 



B AeloMouB IRequtem* 

T HEARD (alas 1 *twas only in a dream) 

Strains — which, as sage Antiquity believed, 
By waking ears have sometimes been received 
Wafted adown the wind from lake or stream ; 
A most molodious requiem, a supreme 
And perfect harmony of notes, achieved 
By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 
O'er which her pinions shed a silver gleam. 
For is she not the votary of Apollo ? 
And knows she not, singing as he inspires. 
That bliss awaits her which the ungenial Hollow 
Of the dull earth partakes not, nor desires ? 
Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the immortal quires ! 
She soared — and I awoke, struggling in vain to follow. 
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Itetttemcnt 

T F the whole weight of what we think and feel, 
Save only far as thought and feeling blend 
With action, were as nothing, patriot Friend ! 
From thy remonstrance would be no appeal ; 
But to promote and fortify the weal 
Of our own Being is her paramount end ; 
A truth which they alone shall comprehend 
Who shun the mischief which they cannot heal. 
Peace in these feverish times is sovereign bliss : 
Here, with no thirst but what the stream can slake, 
And startled only by the rustling brake. 
Cool air I breathe ; while the unincumbered Mind, 
By some weak aims at services assigned 
To gentle Natures, thanks not Heaven amiss. 



q;o tbe Aemoti^ ot 'Raidlci? Calvert 

r^ ALVERT ! it must not be unheard by them 
^^ Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 
This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem — 
That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where'er I liked ; and finally array 
My temples with the Muse's diadem. 
Hence, if in freedom I have loved the truth ; 
If there be aught of pure, or good, or great, 
In my past verse ; or shall be, in the lays 
Of higher mood, which now I meditate ; — 
It gladdens me, O worthy, short-lived Youth ! 
To think how much of this will be thy praise. 
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PART II. 
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Scorn not tbe Sonnet 



CORN not the Sonnet ; Critic ! you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief; 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet ; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! v 'V ^ 
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Hot XovCt not TiUlat. 

^^ OT Love, not War, nor the tumultuous swell 
Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change. 
Nor Duty struggling with afflictions strange — 
Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell ; 
But where untroubled peace and concord dwell, 
There also is the Muse not loth to range. 
Watching the twilight smoke of hut or grange. 
Skyward ascending from a woody dell. 
Meek aspirations please her, lone endeavour. 
And sage content, and placid melancholy ; 
She loves to gaze upon a crystal river — 
Diaphanous because it travels slowly ; 
Soft is the music that would charm for ever ; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 



XTbe ConcentreD t)a3el0* 

IVT ARK the concentred hazels that enclose 

Yon old grey Stone, protected from the ray 
Of noontide suns : — ^and even the beams that play 
And glance, while wantonly the rough wind blows, 
Are seldom free to touch the moss that grows 
Upon that roof, amid embowering gloom. 
The very image framing of a Tomb, 
In which some ancient Chieftain flnds repose 
Among the lonely mountains. — Live, ye trees ! 
And thou, grey Stone, the pensive likeness keep 
Of a dark chamber where the Mighty sleep ; 
For more than Fancy to the influence bends 
When solitary Nature condescends 
To mimic Time's forlorn humanities. 
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Dambleton feille, Vottobfrc. 

T^ ARK and more dark the shades of evening feir; • 

The wished-for point was reached — but at an hour 
When little could be gained from that rich dower 
Of prospect, whereof many thousands telL 
Yet did the glowing west with marvellous power 
Salute us ; there stood Indian citadel. 
Temple of Greece, and minster with its tower 
Substantially expressed — a place for bell 
Or clock to toll from ! Many a tempting isle, 
With groves that never were imagined, lay 
'Mid seas how steadfast ! objects all for the eye 
Of silent rapture ; but we felt the while 
We should forget them ; they are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away. 



-' they are of the sky. 



And from our earthly memory fade away.' 

nPHOSE words were uttered as in pensive mood 

We turned, departing from that solemn sight : 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight. 
And life's unspiritual pleasures daily wooed ! 
But now upon this thought I cannot brood ; 
It is unstable as a dream of night ; 
Nor will I praise a cloud, however bright, 
Disparaging Man's gifts, and proper food. 
Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 
Though clad in colours beautiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home : 
The immortal Mind craves objects that endure : 
These cleave to it ; from these it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it : their fellowship is secure. 



i 
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September^ 1815. 

HILE not a leaf seems faded ; while the fields, 
With ripening harvest prodigally fair, 
In brightest sunshine bask ; this nipping air, 
Sent from some distant clime where Winter wields 
His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 
Of bitter change, and bids the flowers beware ; 
And whispers to the silent birds, " Prepare 
Against the threatening foe your trustiest shields.'' 
For me, who under kindlier laws belong 
To Nature's tuneful quire, this rustling dry 
Through leaves yet green, and yon crystalline sky, 
Annoiince a season potent to renew, 
Mid frost and snow, the instinctive joys of song, 
And nobler cares than listless summer knew. 



flovemI)et 1. 

T T OW clear, how keen, how marvellously bright 
■*^ The effluence from yon distant mountain's head, 
Which, strewn with snow smooth as the sky can shed, 
Shines like another sun — on mortal sight 
Uprisen, as if to check approaching Night, 
And all her twinkling stars ! Who now would tread. 
If so he might, yon mountain's glittering head — 
Terrestrial, but a surface, by the flight 
Of sad mortality's earth-sullying wing, 
Unswept, unstained ? Nor shall the atrial Powers 
Dissolve that beauty, destined to endure, 
White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure, 
Through all vicissitudes, till genial Spring 
Has filled the laughing vales with welcome flowers. 

C 
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Compoded burins a Storm. 

r\ NE who was suffering tumult in his soul, 

Yet failed to seek the sure relief of prayer, 
Went forth — ^his course surrendering to the care 
Of the fierce wind, while mid-day lightnings prowl 
Insidiously, untimely thunders growl; 
While trees, dim-seen, in frenzied numbers, tear 
The lingering remnant of their yellow hair, 
And shivering wolves, surprised with darkness, howl 
As if the sun were not. He raised his eye 
Soul-smitten ; for, that instant, did appear 
Large space (mid dreadful clouds) of purest sky, 
An azure disk — shield of Tranquillity; 
Invisible, unlooked-for, minister 
Of providential goodness ever nigh ! 



Zo a Snow-Dtop. 

T ONE Flower, hemmed in with snows, and white as they, 

But hardier far, once more I see thee bend 
Thy forehead, as if fearful to offend. 
Like an unbidden guest. Though day by day, 
Storms, sallying from the mountain-tops, way-lay 
The rising sun, and on the plains descend; 
Yet art thou welcome, welcome as a friend 
Whose zeal outruns his promise ! Blue-eyed May 
Shall soon behold this border thickly set 
With bright jonquils, their odours lavishing 
On the soft west-wind and his frolic peers ; 
Nor will I then thy modest grace forget, 
Chaste Snow-drop, venturous harbinger of Spring, 
And pensive monitor of fleeting years ! 
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Zo tbe Xat>i? ASan^ Xowtber. 

T ADY 1 I rifled a Parnassian Cave 

(But seldom trod) of mildly-gleaming ore ; 
And culled, from sundry beds, a lucid store 
Of genuine crystals, pure as those that pave 
The azure brooks, where Dian joys to lave 
Her spotless limbs ; and ventured to explore 
Dim shades — for reliques, upon Lethe's shore, 
Cast up at random by the sullen wave. 
To female hands the treasures were resigned ; 
And lo, this Work !— a grotto bright and clear 
From stain or taint : in which thy blameless mind 
May feed on thoughts though pensive not austere ; 
Or, if thy deeper spirit be inclined 
To holy musing, it may enter here. 



DeMcatton to *' Zbc J6xcur0ion/* 

r\ FT, through thy fair domains, illustrious Peer ! 

^-^ In youth I roamed, on youthful pleasures bent ; 

And mused in rocky cell or sylvan tent, 

Beside swift-flowing Lowther's current clear. 

— Now, by thy care befriended, I appear 

Before thee, Lonsdale, and this Work present, 

A token (may it prove a monument !) 

Of high respect and gratitude sincere. 

Gladly would I have waited till my task 

Had reached its close ; but Life is insecure. 

And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream : 

Therefore, for what is here produced, I ask 

Thy favour ; trusting that thou wilt not deem 

The Offering, though imperfect, premature. 
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Zo tbe %M^ JSeaumont 

T ADY ! the songs of Spring were in the grove 

While I was shaping beds for winter flowers ; 
While I was planting green unfading bowers, 
And shrubs — to hang upon the warm alcove, 
And sheltering wall ; and still, as Fancy wove 
The dream, to time and nature's blended powers 
I give this paradise for winter hours, 
A labyrinth, Lady ! which your feet shall rove. 
Yes ! when the sun of life more feebly shines. 
Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solenm gloom 
Or of high gladness you shall hither bring ; 
And these perennial bowers and murmuring pines 
Be gracious as the music and the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring. 




a pleadute in poetic paina* 

'INHERE is a pleasure in poetic pains 

Which only poets know; — ^'t was rightly said ; 
Whom could the Muses else allure to tread 
Their smoothest paths, to wear their lightest chains ? 
When happiest Fancy has inspired the strains. 
How oft the malice of one luckless word 
Pursues the Enthusiast to the social board, 
Haunts Him belated on the silent plains ! 
Yet he repines not, if his thought stand clear, 
At last, of hindrance and obscurity, 
Fresh as the star that crowns the brow of mom ; 
Bright, speckless, as a softly-moulded tear 
The moment it has left the virgin's eye, 
Or rain-drop lingering on the pointed thorn. 
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XLbc Sbc^bcx^f looking JSaatwatd* 

'T^ HE Shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 
-■■ " Bright is thy veil, O Moon, as thou art bright ! " 
Forthwith, that little cloud in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light, 
She cast away, and showed her fulgent head 
Uncovered ; dazzling the Beholder's sight 
As if to vindicate her beauty's right, 
Her beauty thoughtlessly disparagM. 
Meanwhile that veil, removed or thrown aside, 
Went floating from her, darkening as it went ; 
And a huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approached this glory of the firmament ; 
Who meekly yields, and is obscured— content 
With one calm triumph of a modest pride. 



W 



When t>audbts :6ipectationB« 

HEN haughty expectations prostrate lie. 
And grandeur couches like a guilty thing, 
Oft shall the lowly weak, till nature bring 
Mature release, in fair society 
Survive, and Fortune's utmost anger try ; 
Like these frail snow-drops that together cling, 
And nod their helmets, smitten by the wing 
Of many a furious whirl-blast sweeping by. 
Observe the faithful flowers ! if small to great 
May lead the thoughts, thus struggling used to stand 
The Emathian phalanx, nobly obstinate ; 
And so the bright immortal Theban band, 
Whom onset, fiercely urged at Jove's command. 
Might overwhelm, but could not separate ! 
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TLJAIL, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour ! 

Not dull art Thou as undisceming Night ; 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day's mutable distinctions. — Ancient Power ! 
Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 
To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 
On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 
Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 
The self-same vision which we now behold. 
At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power ! brought forth ; 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between ; 
The flood, the stars, — a spectacle as old 
As the beginning of the heavens and earth ! 



W 



Zo tbe Aoom 

ITH how sad steps, O Moon, thou climVst the sky, 
' How silently,»^ith how wan a face ! * «^^ 
Where art thou ? Thou so often seen on high 
Running among the clouds a Wood-nymph's race ! 
Unhappy Nuns, whose common breath's a sigh 
Which they would stifle, move at such a pace ! 
The northern Wind, to call thee to the chase, 
Must blow to-night his bugle horn. Had I 
The power of Merlin, Goddess ! this should be : 
And all the Stars, fast as the clouds were riven. 
Should sally forth — in emulous company 
Sparkling, and hurrying through the clear blue heaven ; 
But, Cynthia ! should to thee the palm be given. 
Queen both for beauty and for majesty. 
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£ven ad a 2)tadon'0 i&^z. 

"CVEN as a dragon's eye that feels the stress 

Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 
Sullenly glaring through sepulchral damp, 
So bums yon Taper 'mid a black recess 
Of mountains, silent, dreary, motionless: 
The lake below reflects it not ; the sky. 
Muffled in clouds, affords no company 
To mitigate and cheer its loneliness. 
Yet, round the body of that joyless Thing 
Which sends so far its melancholy light. 
Perhaps are seated in domestic ring 
A gay society with faces bright, 
Conversing, reading, laughing ; — or they sing, 
While hearts and voices in the song imite. 



XTbe Stat0 ate Aandiona* 



n^HE stars are mansions built by Nature's hand ; 

The sun is peopled ; and with Spirits blest, 
Say, can the gentle Moon be unpossest ? 
Huge Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 
A habitation marvellously planned, 
For life to occupy in love and rest ; 
All that we see — is dome, or vault, or nest, 
Or fortress, reared at Nature's sage command. 
Glad thought for every season 1 but the Spring 
Gave it while cares were weighing on my heart, 
'Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring: 
And while the youthful years' prolific art — 
Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower — was fashioning 
Abodes where self-disturbance hath no part. 
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S>e0pon5fnd f atbet. 

T\ ESPONDING Father ! mark this altered bough, 

So beautiful of late with sunshine warmed. 
Or moist with dews ; what more unsightly now, 
Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, if formed. 
Invisible ? yet Spring her genial brow 
Knits not o'er that discolouring and decay 
As false to expectation. Nor fret thou 
At like unlovely process in the May 
Of human life : a Stripling's graces blow, 
Fade and are shed — that from their timely fall 
(Misdeem it not a cankerous change) may grow 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall call : 
In all men, sinful is it to be slow 
To hope—in Parents, sinful above all. 



Captipiti2.— Aan? (Stueen ot Scotd. 

"A S the cold aspect of a sunless way 

Strikes through the Traveller's frame with deadlier 
Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, [chill, 

Glistening with unparticipated ray. 
Or shining slope where he must never stray ; 
So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present ill, — 
On the crushed heart a heavier burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state ! 
Quench those felicities whose light I find 
Reflected in my bosom all too late ! — 
O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 
And, like mine eyes that stream with sorrow, blind I " 
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St Catbetine ot Xedbuti^* 

^117' HEN human touch (as monkish books attest) 

Nor was applied nor could be, Ledbury bells 
Broke forth in concert flung adown the dells, 
And upward, high as Malvern's cloudy crest ; 
Sweet tones, and caught by a noble Lady blest 
To rapture ! Mabel listened at the side 
Of her loved Mistress : soon the music died, 
And Catherine said, l^trt S »tX vap mg rt0t. 
Warned in a dream, the Wanderer long had sought 
A home that by such miracle of sound 
Must be revealed : — she heard it now, or felt 
The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought ; 
And there, a saintly Anchoress, she dwelt 
Till she exchanged for heaven that happy ground. 



-'gives to airy nothing 



A local habitation and a name.' 

np HOUGH narrow be that old Man's cares, and near 

The poor old Man is greater than he seems : 
For he hath waking empire, wide as dreams ; 
An ample sovereignty of eye and ear. 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer ; 
The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment and pleasing fear. 
He the seven birds hath seen, that never part, 
Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly rounds. 
And counted them : and oftentimes will start — 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's Hounds, 
Doomed, with their impious Lord, the flying Hart 
To chase for ever, on aerial grounds ! 
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your yieris Stee&a* 

"prOUR fiery steeds impatient of the rein 

Whirled us o'er sunless ground beneath a sky 
As void of sunshine, when, from that wide plain, 
Clear tops of far-off mountains we descry, 
Like a Sierra of cerulean Spain, 
All light and lustre. Did no heart reply ? 
Yes, there was one ; — ^for one, asunder fly 
The thousand links of that ethereal chain ; 
And green vales open out, with grove and field. 
And the fair front of many a happy Home ; 
Such tempting spots as into vision come 
While Soldiers, weary of the arms they wield 
And sick at heart of strifeful Christendom, 
Gaze on the moon by parting clouds revealed. 



21 JSroofi* 

OROOK ! whose society the Poet seeks, 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 
And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 
And tracks the dancing down thy water-breaks ; 
If wish were mine some type of thee to view, 
Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian Artists, give thee human cheeks. 
Channels for tears ; no Naiad should'st thou be, — 
Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints nor hairs : 
It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a better good ; 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares. 
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Hbe JSanftB ot a Vocfis Stream. 

T^OGMATIC Teachers, of the snow-white fur ! 
^^ Ye wrangling Schoolmen, of the scarlet hood ! 
Who, with a keenness not to be withstood, 
Press the point home, or falter and demur, 
Checked in your course by many a teasing burr : 
These natural council-seats your acrid blood 
Might cool ; — and, as the Genius of the flood 
Stoops willingly to animate and spur 
Each lighter function slumbering in the brain, 
Yon eddying balls of foam, these arrowy gleams, 
That o'er the pavement of the surging streams 
Welter and flash, a synod might detain 
With subtle speculations, haply vain, 
But surely less so than your far-fetched themes ! 



Medtaira y^iews ot tbe Cavc0. 

TDURE element of waters ! wheresoever 

^ Thou dost forsake thy subterranean haunts 

Gieen herbs, bright flowers, and berry-bearing plants. 

Rise into life and in thy train appear : 

And, through the sunny portion of the year. 

Swift insects shine, thy hovering pursuivants : 

And, if thy bounty fia.il, the forest pants ; 

And hart and hind and hunter with his spear, 

Languish and droop together. Nor unfelt 

In man's perturbM soul thy sway benign ; 

And, haply, far within the marble belt 

Of central earth, where tortured Spirits pine 

For grace and goodness lost, thy murmurs melt 

Their anguish, and they blend sweet songs with thine. 
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Aalbam Cove* 

V\rAS the aim frustrated by force or guile, 

When giants scooped from out the rocky ground, 
Tier under tier, this semicirque profound ? 
(Giants — the same who built in Erin's isle 
That Causeway with incomparable toil !) — 
O, had this vast theatric structure wound 
With finished sweep into a perfect round, 
No mightier work had gained the plausive smile 
Of all-beholding Phoebus ! But, alas, 
Vain earth ! false world ! Foundations must be laid 
In Heaven ; for, 'mid the wreck of IS and was, 
Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 
Made sadder transits o*er thought's optic glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed. 



6ot^ale* 

A T early dawn, or rather when the air 
"^^ Glimmers with fading Ught, and shadowy Eve 
Is busiest to confer and to bereave ; 
Then, pensive Votary ! let thy feet repair 
To Gordale-chasm, terrific as the lair 
Where the young lions couch ; for so, by leave 
Of the propitious hour, thou may'st perceive 
The local Deity, with oozy hair 
And mineral crown, beside his jagged urn. 
Recumbent : Him thou may's t behold, who hides 
His lineaments by day, yet there presides, 
Teaching the docile waters how to turn ; 
Or (if need be) impediment to spurn, 
And force their passage to the salt-sea tides ! 
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Tnpon TKAedtminatet ^Bti^dc. 

"pT ARTH has not any thing to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne*er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 



Oxford, Aai2 30, t820* 

'\J E sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth ! 

In whose collegiate shelter England's Flowers 
Expand, enjoying through their vernal hours 
The air of liberty, the light of truth ; 
Much have ye suffered from Time's gnawing tooth: 
Yet, O ye spires of Oxford ! domes and towers ! 
Gardens and groves ! your presence overpowers 
The soberness of reason ; till, in sooth, 
Transformed, and rushing on a bold exchange, 
I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 
Where silver I sis leads my stripling feet ; 
Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 
The stream-like windings of that glorious street — 
An eager Novice robed in fluttering gown ! 
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C HAME on this faithless heart ! that could allow 

Such transport, though but for a moment's space ; 
Not while— to aid the spirit of the place — 
The crescent moon clove with its glittering prow 
The clouds, or night-bird sang from shady bough ; 
But in plain daylight: — She, too, at my side, 
Who, with her heart's experience satisfied, 
Maintains inviolate its slightest vow ! 
Sweet Fancy 1 other gifts must I receive ; 
Proofs of a higher sovereignty I claim ; 
Take from her brow the withering flowers of eve. 
And to that brow life's morning wreath restore ; 
Let her be comprehended in the frame 
Of these illusions, or they please no more. 



|>ottralt of f)enti2 tbe JEidbtb, Cambtidde. 

'T* HE imperial Stature, the colossal stride, 

Are yet before me ; yet do I behold 
The broad full visage, chest of amplest mould. 
The vestments 'broidered with barbaric pride: 
And lo ! a poniard, at the Monarch's side, 
Hangs ready to be grasped in sympathy 
With the keen threatenings of that fulgent eye. 
Below the white-rimmed bonnet, far-descried. 
Who trembles now at thy capricious mood ? 
'Mid those surrounding Worthies, haughty King, 
We rather think, with grateful mind sedate, 
How Providence educeth, from the spring 
Of lawless will, unlooked-for streams of good, 
Which neither force shall check nor time abate 1 
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®n tbe 2)eatb ot (Scotdc tTbe tTbfrd* 

ARD of the Law !— dread Shadow of a King ! 
Whose realm had dwindled to one stately room ; 
Whose universe was gloom immersed in gloom. 
Darkness as thick as life o'er life could fling, « 

Save haply for some feeble glimmering 
Of Faith and Hope — if thou, by nature's doom, 
Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb. 
Why should we bend in grief, to sorrow cling, 
When thankfulness were best ? — Fresh flowing tears 
Or, where tears flow not, sigh succeeding sigh, 
Yield to such after-thought the sole reply 
Which jusdy it can claim. The nation hears 
In this deep knell, silent for threescore years. 
An unexampled voice of awful memory ! 



5unc» tS20* 

XT A ME tells of groves — from England far away — 

* Groves that inspire the Nightingale to trill 
And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatched, her ever-varying lay ; 
Such bold report I venture to gainsay : 
For I have heard the choir of Richmond hill 
Chanting, with indefatigable bill. 
Strains that recalled to mind a distant day ; 
When, haply under shade of that same wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 
Plied steadily between those willowy shores, 
The sweet-souled Poet of the Seasons stood — 
Listening, and listening long, in rapturous mood. 
Ye heavenly Birds ! to your Progenitors. 

* Wallachia is the country alluded to. 
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H parsonage in ^Ifor^0bite• 

T HERE holy ground begins, unhallowed ends. 
Is marked by no distinguishable line ; 
The turf unites, the pathways intertwine ; 
And, wheresoever the stealing footstep tends, 
Garden, and that Domain where kindred, friends. 
And neighbours rest together, here confound 
Their several features, mingled like the sound 
Of many waters, or as evening blends 
With shady night. Soft airs, from shrub and flower, 
K Waft fragrant greetings to each silent grave ; 
And while those lofty poplars gently wave 
Their tops, between them comes and goes a sky 
Bright as the glimpses of eternity. 
To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 



TTbe Vuins of a Castle in Vlortb WMcb. 

"^Y H ROUGH shattered galleries, 'mid roofless halls, 

Wandering with timid footsteps oft betrayed, 
The Stranger sighs, nor scruples to upbraid 
Old Time, though he, gentlest among the Thralls 
Of Destiny, upon these wounds hath laid 
His lenient touches, soft as light that falls 
From the wan Moon, upon the towers and walls. 
Light deepening the profoundest sleep of shade. 
Relic of Kings ! Wreck of forgotten wars, 
To winds abandoned and the prying stars, 
Time /oves Thee ? at his call Uie Seasons twine 
Luxuriant wreaths around thy forehead hoar ; 
And, though past pomp no changes can restore, 
A soothing recompense, his gift, is thine ! 
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XLo tbe Xa^l? j6* 3B» and tbe Don* Aiaa p. 

A STREAM, to mingle with your favourite Dee, 
"^~^ Along the Vale of Meditation flows ; 
So styled by those fierce Britons, pleased to see 
In Nature's face the expression of repose; 
Or haply there some pious hermit chose 
To live and die, the peace of heaven his aim ; 
To whom the wild sequestered region owes, 
At this late day, its sanctifying name. 
Glyn Cafaillgaroch, in the Cambrian tongue, 
In ours, the Vale of Friendship, let this spot 
Be named; where, faithful to a low-roofed Cot, 
On Deva's banks, ye have abode so long ; 
Sisters in love, a love allowed to climb. 
Even on this earth, above the reach of Time ! 



XTbe Pct^tra JSd^de, Viottb TKIlalea. 

TJr O W art thou named ? In search of what strange land 
From what huge height, descending ? Can such force 
Of waters issue from a British source, 
Or hath not Pindus fed thee, where the band 
Of Patriots scoop their freedom out, with hand 
Desperate as thine ? Or come the incessant shocks 
From that young 3tream, that smites the throbbing rocks 
Of Viamala ? There I seem to stand, 
As in life's mom ; permitted to behold, 
From the dread chasm, woods climbing above woods^ 
In pomp that fades not; everlasting snows ; 
And skies that ne'er relinquish their repose ; 
Such power possess the family of floods 
Over the minds of Poets, young or old ! 

D 
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5n tbe Tniood0 ^ l^i^aL 

AA^ILD Redbreast ! hadst thou at Jemima's lip 

Pecked, as at mine, thus boldly, Love might say, 
A half-blown rose had tempted thee to sip 
Its glistening dews ; but hallowed is the clay 
Which the Muse warms ; and I, whose head is grey. 
Am not unworthy of thy fellowship ; 
Nor could I let one thought — one motion — slip 
That might thy sylvan confidence betray. 
For are we not all His, without whose care 
Vouchsafed no sparrow fdleth to the ground ? 
Who gives his Angels wings to speed through air, 
And rolls the planets through the blue profound ; 
Then peck or perch, fond Flutterer ! nor forbear 
To trust a Poet in still musings bound. 



pbiloctetea in tbe X>emnfan 56le. 

^\^ HEN Philoctetes in the Lemnian isle 

Like a Form sculptured on a monument 
Lay couched ; on him or his dread bow unbent 
Some wild Bird oft might settle and beguile 
The rigid features of a transient smile. 
Disperse the tear, or to the sigh give vent, 
Slackening the pains of ruthless banishment 
From his lov'd home, and from heroic toiL 
And trust that spiritual Creatures round us move. 
Griefs to allay which Reason cannot heal ; 
Yea, veriest reptiles have sufficed to prove 
To fettered wretchedness, that no Bastile 
Is deep enough to exclude the light of love. 
Though man for brother man has ceased to feel. 
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Sbout 2lnna« 

V\7 HILE Anna's peers and early pla3rmates tread^ 
In freedom, mountain-turf and river's marge ; 
Or float with music in the festal barge ; 
Rein the proud steed, or through the dance are led ;- 
Her doom it is to press a weary bed — 
Till oft her guardian Angel, to some charge 
More urgent called, will stretch his wings at large, 
And friends too rarely prop the languid head. 
Tet, helped by Genius — untired comforter, 
The presence even of a stuffed Owl for her 
Can cheat the time ; sending her fancy out 
To ivied castles and to moonlight skies. 
Though he can neither stir a plume, nor shout ; 
Nor veil, with restless film, his staring eyes. 



Co tbe Cucfioo. 



N 



OT the whole warbling grove in concert heard 
When sunshine follows shower, the breast can thrill 
Like the first summons, Cuckoo ! of thy bill, 
With its twin notes inseparably paired. y 

The captive 'mid damp vaults unsunned, unaired, V 

Measuring the periods of his lonely doom. 
That cry can reach ; and to the sick man's room 
Sends gladness, by no languid smile declared. 
The lordly eagle-race through hostile search 
May perish ; time may come when never more 
The wilderness shall hear the lion roar ; 
But, long as cock shall crow from household perch 
To rouse the dawn, soft gales shall speed thy wing. 
And thy erratic voice be faithful to the Spring ! 
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" W ^^^' prithee, wait ! '* this answer Lesbia threw 
Forth to her Dove, and took no further heed ; 
Her eye was busy, while her fingers flew 
Across the harp, with soul-engrossing speed ; 
But from that bondage when her thoughts were freed 
She rose, and toward the close-shut casement drew, 
Whence the poor unregarded Favorite, true 
To old affections, had been heard to plead 
With flapping wing for entrance. What a shriek 
Forced from that voice so lately tuned to a strain 
Of harmony ! — a shriek of terror, pain. 
And self-reproach ! for, from aloft, a Kite 
Pounced, — and the Dove, which from its ruthless beak 
She could not rescue, perished in her sight ! 



V^bc 5ntant OS — it- 



TJN QUIET Childhood here by special grace 
Forgets her nature, opening like a flower 
That neither feeds nor wastes its vital power 
In painful struggles. Months each other chase. 
And nought untunes that Infant's voice ; no trace 
Of fretful temper sullies her pure cheek ; 
Prompt, lively, self-sufficing, yet so meek 
That one enrapt with gazing on her face 
(Which even the placid innocence of death 
Could scarcely make more placid, heaven more bright) 
Might learn to picture, for the eye of faith, 
The Virgin, as she shone with kindred light ; 
A nursling couched upon her mother's knee, 
Beneath some shady palm of Galilee. 
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XTo — , in bet Seventietb IJean 

C UCH age how beautiful ! O Lady bright, 

^ Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 

By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 

To something purer and more exquisite 

Than flesh and blood; whene'er thou meet'st my sight, 

When I behold thy blanched unwithered cheek, 

Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, 

And head that droops because the soul is meek, 

Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compare ; 

That child of winter, prompting thoughts that climb 

From desolation toward the genial prime ; 

Or with the Moon conquering earth's misty air, 

And filling more and more with crystal light 

As pensive Evening deepens into night 



XTo 'Kotba <St- 



"D OTHA, my Spiritual Child! this head was grey 

When at the sacred font for thee I stood ; 
Pledged till thou reach the verge of womanhood, 
And shalt become thy own sufficient stay : 
Too late, I feel, sweet Orphan ! was the day 
For stedfast hope the contract to fulfil ; 
Yet shall my blessing hover o'er thee still, 
Embodied in the music of this Lay, 
Breathed forth beside the peaceful mountain Stream** 
Whose murmur soothed thy languid Mother's ear 
After her throes, this Stream of name more dear 
Since thou dost bear it, — a memorial theme 
For others ; for thy future self, a spell 
To summon fancies out of Time's dark cell. 

* The River Rotha, that flows into Windermere from the Lakes of Gras- 
mere and RydaL 
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21 0tai^e^tone in TUlotceBter OatbedtaL 

^ J[/riSERRIMUS /^ and neither name nor date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol, g^ven upon the stone ; 
Nought but that word assigned to the unknown. 
That solitary word — to separate 
From all, and cast a cloud around the fate 
Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched one. 
Who chose his Epitaph ? — Himself alone 
Could thus have dared the grave to agitate. 
And claim, among the dead, this awful crown ;, 
Nor doubt that He marked also for his own 
Close to these cloistral steps a burial-place, 
That every foot might fall with heavier tread, 
Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger pass 
Softly ! — To save the contrite, Jesus bled. 



IRoman Bntiquf tied* 

A^/'HILE poring Antiquarians search the ground 

Upturned with curious pains, the Bard, a Seer, 
Takes fire : — The men that have been reappear ; 
Romans for travel girt, for business gowned ; 
And some recline on couches, myrtle-crowned. 
In festal glee : why not? For fresh and clear, 
As if its hues were of the passing year. 
Dawns this time-buried pavement. From that mound 
Hoards may come forth of Trajans, Maximins, 
Shrunk into coins with all their warlike toil : 
Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 
Of tenderness — ^the Wolf, whose suckling Twins 
The unlettered ploughboy pities when he wins 
The casual treasure from the furrowed soil 
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r^H ATS WORTH ! thy sUtely mansion, and the pride 
^^ Of thy domain, strange contrast do present 
To house and home in many a craggy rent 
Of the wild Peak ; where new-bom waters glide 
Through fields whose thrifty occupants abide 
As in a dear and chosen banishment, 
With every semblance of entire content ; 
So kind is simple Nature, fairly tried ! 
Yet He whose heart in childhood gave her troth 
To pastoral dales, thin-set with modest farms, 
May learn, if judgment strengthen with its growth. 
That, not for Fancy only, pomp hath charms ; 
And, strenuous to protect from lawless harms 
The extremes of favoured life, may honour both. 



Often f)ill in 2>erl>i30bfte. 

n^IS said that to the brow of yon fair hill 
■*' Two Brothers clomb — ^and, turning face from face 
Nor one look more exchanging, grief to still 
Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 
A chosen Tree ; then, eager to fulfil 
Their courses, like two new-bom rivers, they 
In opposite directions urged their way 
Down from the far-seen mount No blast might kill 
Or blight that fond memorial ; — the trees grew, 
And now entwine their arms ; but ne'er again 
Embraced those Brothers upon earth's wide plain ; 
Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew 
Until their spirits mingled m the sea 
That to itself takes all, Eternity. 
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filial Cieti?* 

C ACRED, through all severity of cold ; 

Inviolate, whatever the cottage hearth 
Might need for comfort, or for festal mirth ; 
That Pile of Turf is half a century old : 
Yes, Traveller ! fifty winters have been told 
Since suddenly the dart of death went forth 
'Gainst him who raised it, — his last work on earth : 
Thence has it, with the Son, so strong a hold 
Upon his Father's memory, that his hands, 
Through reverence, touch it only to repair 
Its waste. — Though crumbling with each breath of air, 
In annual renovation thus it stands — 
Rude Mausoleum ! but wrens nestle there, 
And red-breasts warble when sweet sounds are rare. 



Zo tbe Butbot'6 portrait 

/^O, faithful Portrait I and where long hath knelt 

Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take thy place ; 
And, if Time spare the colours for the grace • 
Which to the work surpassing skill hath dealt, 
Thou, on thy rock reclined, though kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by the roots, wilt seem 
To breathe in rural peace, to hear the stream, 
<And think and feel as once the Poet felt. 
Whatever thy fate, those features have not grown 
Unrecognised through many a household tear 
More prompt more glad to fall than drops of dew 
By morning shed around a flower half-blown ; 
Tears of delight, that testified how true 
To life thou art, and, in thy truth, how dear ! 
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Wb^ art tbou Bilent? 

HY art thou silent ? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair ? 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant ? 
Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant 
(As would my deeds have been) with hourly care, 
The mind's least generous wish a mendicant 
For nought but what thy happiness could spare. 
Speak — though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold, 
Than a forsaken bird's-nest filled with snow 
'Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine — 
Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may know 



^n f)aisdon'6 picture of ftapoleon JSuonapatte. 

"LJAYDON ! let worthier judges praise the skill 
Here by thy pencil shown in truth of lines 
And charm- of colours ; /applaud those signs 
Of thought, that give the true poetic thrill ; 
That unencumbered whole of blank and still, 
Sky without cloud —ocean without a wave ; 
And the one Man that laboured to enslave 
The World, sole-standing high on the bare hill — 
Back turned, arms folded, the unapparent face 
Tinged, we may fancy, in this dreary place 
With light reflected from the invisible sun 
Set, like his fortunes ; but not set for aye 
Like them : the imguilty Power pursues his way. 
And before him doth dawn perpetual run. 
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Qpon tbe late Oenetal yadt 

p^ELUCTANT caU it was ; the rite delayed ; 

■^ ^ And in the senate some there were who doffed 

The last of their humanity, and scoffed 

At providential judgments, undismayed 

By their own d^uing. But the peofde prayed 

As with one voice; their flinty heart grew soft 

With penitential sorrow, and aloft 

Their spirit mounted, crying, '* God us aid !*' 

Oh that with aspirations more intense, 

Chastised by self-abasement more profound, 

This people, once so happy, so renowned 

For liberty, would seek from God defence 

Against far heavier ill, the pestilence 

Of revolution, impiously unbound. 



g>tote0t adafn0t tbe JSallot 

T7ORTH rushed, from Envy sprung and Self-conceit, 

A Power misnamed the Spirit of Reform, 
And through the astonished Island swept in storm, 
Threatening to lay all Orders at her feet 
That crossed her way. Now stoops she to entreat 
License to hide at intervals her head. 
Where she may work, safe, undisquieted. 
In a close Box, covert for Justice meet 
St George of England ! keep a watchful eye 
Fixed on the Suitor ; frustrate her- request — 
Stifle her hope ; for, if the State comply, 
From such Pandorian gift may come a Pest 
Worse than the Dragon that bowed low his crest. 
Pierced by thy spear in glorious victory. 
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JSleet Statesman 1>e* 

T)L£ST Statesman He, whose Mind's unselfish will 

^ Leaves her at ease among grand thoughts ; whose eye 

Sees that, apart from Magnanimity, 

Wisdom exists not; nor the humbler skill 

Of Prudence disentangling good and ill 

With patient care. What though assaults run high, 

They daunt not him, who holds his ministry, 

Resolute, at all hazards, to ftdfil 

Its duties ; — prompt to move, but firm to wait — 

Knowing, things rashly sought are rarely found ; 

That, for the functions of an ancient State — 

Strong by her charters, free because imbound, 

Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate — 

Perilous is sweeping change, all chance unsound. 



W 



So tbe planet Venud. 

HAT strong allurement draws, what spirit guides 
Thee, Vesper ! brightening still, as if the nearer 
Thou com*st to man's abode the spot grew dearer 
Night after night ? True is it, Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less — Man now presides. 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness ; 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 
But are we aught enriched in love and meekness? 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star ! of pure and wise 
More than in humbler times graced human story ; 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 
With heaven, our soub more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 
Ere we lie down in our last dormitory ? 
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Ob wbat a TKBtecfL 

N,^^^ r\ H what a wreck ! how changed in mien and speech ! 
^^ ^-^ Yet — though dread Powers, that work in mystery, spin 
Entanglings for the brain ; though shadows stretch 
0*er the chilled heart — reflect ; far, far within, 
Hers is a holy Being, freed from sin. 
. She is not what she seems, a forlorn wretch ; 
But delegated Spirits comfort fetch 
V^ . * To Her from heights that Reason may not win, 
Like Children, She is privileged to hold 
Divine communion ; both to live and move. 
Whatever to shallow Faith their ways unfold, 
Inly illumined by Heaven's pitying love ; 
Love pitying innocence not long to last. 
In them — in Her our sins and sorrows past. 









5n mi? ftAxiX^Q iB^c a XLcxttQlc. 

T N my mind's eye a Temple, like a cloud 

Slowly surmounting some invidious hill. 
Rose out of darkness : the bright Work stood still ; 
And might of its own beauty have been proud, 
But it was fashioned and to God was vowed 
By Virtues that diffused, in every part. 
Spirit divine through forms of human art : 
Faith had her arch — her arch, when winds blow loud, 
Into the consciousness of safety thrilled ; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 
Under the grave of things ; Hope had her spire 
Star-high, and pointing still to something higher ; 
Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice — it said, 
" Hell-gates are powerless Phantoms when we build." 
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Concltt6fom 

T F these brief Records, by the Muses' art 

Produced as lonely Nature or the strife 
That animates the scenes of public life * 
Inspired, may in thy leisure claim a part ; 
And if these Transcripts of the private heart 
Have gained a sanction from thy falling tears ; 
Then I repent not. But my Soul hath fears 
Breathed from eternity ; for as a dart 
Cleaves the blank air, Life flies : now every day 
Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift wheel 
Of the revolving week. Away, away, 
All fitful cares, all transitory zeal ! 
So timely Grace the immortal wing may heal, 
And honour rest upon the senseless clay. 

* This line alludes to Sonnets which will be found in another Class. 
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In Two Parts. 
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Oompoaed Di? tbe Sea«>0fd^ neat Calafe* 

T7 AIR Star of evening, Splendour of tbe west. 

Star of my Country ! — on the horizon's brink 
Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, to sink 
On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to the Nations. Thou, I think, 
Shouldst be my Country's emblem ; and shouldst wink, 
Bright Star ! with laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. There ! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, that is England ; there she lies. 
Blessings be on you both ! one hope, one lot, 
One life, one glory ! — I with many a*fear 
For my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs. 
Among men who do not love her, linger here. 

E 
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Oalafd, Bttdttdt, 1802* 

T S it a reed that's shaken by the wind, 
Or what is it that ye go forth to see ? 
Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 
Post forward all, like creatures of one kind, 
With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee 
In France, before the new-born Majesty. 
'Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 
A seemly reverence may be paid to power ; 
But that's a loyal virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a transient shower : 
When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown. 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour ? 
Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery prone! 



On tbe 'RoaD leaMng to Brdtea. 

JONES ! as from Calais southward you and I 
Went pacing side by side, this public Way 
Streamed with the pomp of a too -credulous day,* 
When faith was pledged to new-born Liberty : 
A homeless sound of joy was in the sky ; 
The antiquated Earth, hopeful and gay, 
Beat like the heart of Man : songs, garlands, play, 
Banners, and happy faces, far and nigh ! 
And now, sole register that these things were. 
Two solitary greetings have I heard, 
* Good morrow^ Citizen I ' a hollow word. 
As if a dead man spake it ! Yet despair 
Touches me not, though pensive as a bird 
Whose vernal coverts winter hath laid bare. 

• 14th of July, 179a 
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tsot 

GRI EVED for Buonaparte, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief ! The tenderest mood 
Of that Man's mind — what can it be ? what food 
Fed his first hopes ? what knowledge could he gain ? — 
'Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
I/' Thoughts motherly^ and meek as womanhood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her knees : 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind's business : these are the degrees 
By which true Sway doth mount ; this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on ; and her rights are these. 



Calaf0, Bu0Udt 15, tS02. 



"p ESTIVA LS have I seen that were not name? 

This is young Buonaparte's natal day, 
And his is henceforth an established sway — 
Consul for life. With worship France proclaims 
Her approbation, and with pomps and games. 
Heaven grant that other Cities may be gay ! 
Calais is not : and I have bent my way 
To the sea-coast, noting that each man frame! 
His business as he likes. Far other show 
My youth here witnessed, in a prouder time ; 
The senselessness of joy was then sublime ! 
Happy is he, who, caring not for Pope, 
Consul, or King, can sound himself to know 
The destiny of Man, and live in hope. 
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On tbe £stfnctfon ot tbe IDenetfan 'Republic. 

r\ NCE did She hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 

And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 
She was a maiden City, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of. regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 



TTbe Itlitd of Sweden* 

T^ HE Voice of Song from distant lands shall call 

To that bold King ; shall hail the crownM Youth 
Who, taking counsel of unbending Truth, 
By one example hath set forth to all 
How they with dignity may stand ; or fall, 
If fall they must. Now, whither doth it tend ? 
And what to him and his shall be the end ? 
That thought h one which neither can appal 
Nor cheer him ; for the illustrious Swede hath done 
The thing which ought to be: He stands above 
AH consequences: work he hath begun 
Of fortitude, and piety, and love. 
Which all his glorious ancestors approve: 
The heroes bless him, him their rightful son. 
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T^OUSSAINT, the most unhappy man of men! 

Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dimgeon's earless den ; — 
O miserable Chieftain ! where and when 
' Wilt thou find patience ? Yet die not ; do thou 
/ Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
Live, and take comfort Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies ; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man's unconquerable mind. 



September 1, t802* 

'\17E had a Fellow-passenger who came 

From Calais with us, brilliant in array, — 
A Negro Woman, like a lady gay, 
Yet downcast as a woman fearing blame ; 
Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hope or aim 
She sate, from notice turning not away ; 
But on all proffered intercourse did lay 
A weight of languid speech, or at the same 
Was silent, motionless in eyes and face: 
Yet still those eyes retained their tropic fire, 
Which, burning independent of the mind. 
Joined with the lustre of her rich attire 
To mock the Outcast. — O ye Heavens, be kind ! 
And feel, thou Earth, for this afflicted Race ! 
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5n tbe It^aUei? neat Dover* 

TLJERE, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells ; — those boys who in yon meadow-ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing ; and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore ; — 
All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 1 

With joy in Kent's green vales ; but never found 
Myself so satisfied in heart before. 
Europe is yet in bonds ; but let that pass, 
Thought for another moment. Thou art free, 
My Country ! and 'tis joy enough and pride 
For one hour's perfect bliss, to tread the grass 
Of England once again, and hear and see, 
With such a dear Companion at my side. 



Heat S)ovet, Septembet 1802* 

INLAND, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear. 
The coast of France — the coast of France how near ! 
Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood. 
I shrunk ; for verily the barrier flood 
Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 
A span of waters ; yet what power is there ! 
What mightiness for e\il and for good ! 
Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blows, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 
Spake laWs to them^ and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 
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On tbe Subjugation ot Svpttsctland* 

'T*WO Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty I 
There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven. 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft: 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain Floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! 



XRndttcn in Xon5on» Septembet t802* 

/^ THOU proud City ! which way shall I look 

^-"^ For comfort, being, as I am, opprest, 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook. 

Or groom — We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest: 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 
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Xondoitt tS02* 



IV/riLTON ! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 



Oteat Aen bave been amond U0. 

r^ REAT men have been among us ; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom — better none: 
The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 
These Moralists could act and comprehend : 
They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 
Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour : what strength was, that would not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness. France, 'tis strange, 
Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 
Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change; 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road; 
But equally a want of books and men! 
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JStitiBb freedom* 

T T is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom — ^which, to the open sea 
Of the world's praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, * with pomp of waters, unwithstood/ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands — 
That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold. 



tro Ai? Countri?* 

^VIT^HEN I have borne in memory what has tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country! — am I to be blamed? 
But when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 
Most dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 
And I by my affection was beguiled: 
What wonder if a Poet, now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind. 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 
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October t803. 

C\ N£ might believe that natural miseries 

Had blasted France, and made of it a land 
Unfit for men ; and that in one great band 
Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at ease. 
But 'tis a chosen soil, where sun and breeze 
Shed gentle favours: rural works are there. 
And ordinary business without care ; 
Spot rich in all things that can soothe and please ! 
How piteous then that there should be such dearth 
Of knowledge ; that whole myriads should unite 
To work against themselves such fell despite : 
Should come in phrensy and in drunken mirth, 
Impatient to put out the only light 
Of Liberty that yet remain on hearts ! 



"^ HERE is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 

Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and wall, 
Pent in, a Tyrant's solitary Thrall : 
'Tis his who walks about in the open air, 
One of a Nation who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls. For who could be. 
Who, even the best, in such condition, free, 
From self-reproach, reproach that he must share 
With Human-nature ? Never be it ours 
To see the sun how brightly it will shine, 
And know that noble feelings, manly powers, 
Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pine ; 
And earth with all her pleasant fruits and flowers 
Fade, and participate in man's decline. 
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October, 1803. 

'T^HESE times strike monied worldlings with dismay : 
'*• Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair : 
While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray, 
Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are g^ven, 
Sound, healthy, children of the God of heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 
What do we gather hence but firmer faith 
That every g^ft of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath ; 
That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital, — ^and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death ? 



H Call to Sitdland* 

"PN GLAND ! the time is come when thou shouldst 
Thy heart from its emasculating food ; [wean 

The truth should now be better understood ; 
Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 
Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 
But for thy trespasses ; and, at this day, 
If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 
Aught good were destined, thou wouldst step between. 
England ! all nations in this charge agree : 
But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 
Far — ^far more abject, is thine Enemy ; 
Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 
Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 
Oh grief that Earth's best hopes rest all with Thee ! 
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5 find Ttotbittd Great 

VAT" HEN, looking on the present face of things, 

I see one Man, of men the meanest too ; 
Raised up to sway the world, to do, undo, 
With mighty Nations for his underlings, 
The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow ; I find nothing great : 
Nothing is left which I can venerate ; 
So that almost a doubt within me springs 
Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things. But, great God ! 
I measure back the steps which I have trod ; 
And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the strength 
Of such poor Instruments, with thoughts sublime 
I tremble at the sorrow of the time. 



XTo tbe Acn ot ftent 



v^ 



ANGUARD of Liberty, ye men of Kent 
Ye children of a Soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 
Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
To France be words of invitation sent ! 
They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 
And hear you shouting forth your brave intent 
Left single, in bold parley, ye of yore. 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
Confirmed the charters that were yours before ; — 
No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath ; 
We all are with you now from shore to shore : — 
Ye men of Kent, 'tis victory or death ! 
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5^ Aan ad doo5 a0 Aan ! 

HAT if our numbers barely could defy 
The arithmetic of babes, must foreign hordes, 
Slaves, vile as ever were befooled by words. 
Striking through English breasts the anarchy 
Of Terror, bear us to the ground, and tie 
Our hands behind our backs with felon cords ? 
Yields every thing to discipline of swords ? 
Is man as good as man, none low, none high ? — 
Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 
The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout, 
When in some great extremity breaks out 
A people, on their own beloved Land, 
Risen, like one man, to combat in the sight 
Of a just God for liberty and right 



ItiUfctanki?* 

C IX thousand veterans practised in war's game, 

Tried men, at Killicranky were arrayed 
Against an equal host that wore the plaid. 
Shepherds and herdsmen. — Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountain-road, 
Was stopped, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies. — ^'Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the Men of England see ; 
And her Foes find a like inglorious grave. 



■ 
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Bntfcfpatfotu 

C HOUT, for a mighty Victory is won ! 

On British ground the Invaders are laid low ; 
The breath of Heaven has drifted them like snow, 
And left them lying in the silent sun, 
Never to rise again ! — the work is done. 
Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful show 
And greet your sons ! drums beat and trumpets blow ! 
Make merry, wives ! ye little children, stun 
Your grandame's ears with transport of your noise I 
Clap, infants, dap your hands ! Divine must be 
That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 
And even the prospect of our brethren slain. 
Hath something in it which the heart enjoys : — 
In glory will they sleep and endless sanctity. 



flovember, t806. 

A NOTHER year !— another deadly blow 1 
"^^ Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought : 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer I 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear. 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 
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SERIES II. 



On a Celebrated jEvent in Bncfent f)i6tori?. 

A ROMAN Master stands on Grecian ground ; 

■^^ And to the people at the Isthmian Games 
Assembled, He, by a herald's voice, proclaims 
The Liberty of Greece: — the words rebound 
Until all voices in one voice are drowned ; 
Glad acclamation by which air is rent ! 
And birds, high flying in the element, 
Drop to the earth, astonished at the sound ! 
Yet were the thoughtful grieved ; and still that voice 
Haunts, with sad echoes, musing Fancy's ear: 
Ah ! that a Conqueror's words should be so dear: 
Ah ! that a boon could shed such rapturous joys ! 
A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven. 
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Tnpon tbe same Ei^ent 

X 1/" HEN, far and wide, swift as the beams of mom 
* • The tidings passed of servitude repealed. 
And of that joy which shook the Isthmian Field| 
The rough iCtolians smiled with bitter scorn. 
" 'Tis known," cried they, " that he, who would adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmian crown, 
Must either win, through effort of his own. 
The prize, or be content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows. — Yet so ye prop, 
Sons of the brave who fought at Marathon ! 
Your feeble spirits. Greece her head hath bowed, 
As if the wreath of liberty thereon 
Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud. 
Which, at Jove's will, descends on Pelion's top." 



TTo XTbomad Clacl^tu 

r^ LARKSON ! it was an obstinate hill to cHmb: 
^-^ How toilsome — nay, how dire — ^it was, by thee 
Is known ; by none, perhaps, so feelingly: 
But thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime, 
Didst first lead forth that enterprise sublime, 
Hast heard the constant Voice its charge repeat. 
Which, out of thy young heart's oracular seat. 
First roused thee. — O true yoke-fellow of Time, 
Duty's intrepid liegeman, see-, the palm 
Is won, and by all Nations shall be worn ! 
The blood-stained Writing is for ever torn ; 
And thou henceforth wilt have a good man's calm, 
A great man's happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind ! 



POLITICAL SONNETS. 8i 

B propbeci?« jf ebniati^t 1B07. 

"LJ IGH deeds, O Germans, are to come from you ! 
Thus in your books the record shall be found, 
' A watchward was pronounced, a potent sound — 
Arminius ! — all the people quaked like dew 
Stirred by the breeze ; they rose, a Nation, true, 
True to herself— the mighty Germany, 
She of the Danube and the Northern Sea, 
She rose, and off at once the yoke she threw. 
All power was given her in the dreadful trance ; 
Those new-bom Kings she withered like a flame.' 
— ^Woe to them all ! but heaviest woe and shame 
To that Bavarian who could first advance 
His banner in accursed league with France, 
First open traitor to the German name ! 



Compo0ed \>^ tbe aide ot Oradmete Xafic. 

r^ LOUDS, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 
^^ Through the grey west; and lo! these waters, steeled 
By breezeless air to smoothest polish, yield 
A vivid repetition of the stars ; 
Jove, Venus, and the ruddy crest of Mars 
Amid his fellows beauteously revealed 
At happy distance from earth's groaning field. 
Where ruthless mortals wage incessant wars. 
Is it a mirror ? — or the nether Sphere 
Opening to view the abyss in which she feeds 
Her own calm fires ? — But list ! a voice is near ; 
Great Pan himself low-whispering through the reeds, 
'' Be thankful, thou ; for, if unholy deeds 
Ravage the world, tranquillity is here ! " 

F 
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Ho back to Bnttque BdCd* 

/^ O back to antique ages, if thine eyes 

The genuine mien and character would trace 
Of the rash Spirit that still holds her place. 
Prompting the world's audacious vanities I 
Go back and see the tower of Babel rise ; 
The pyramid extend its monstrous base, 
For some Aspirant of our short-lived race, 
Anxious an aery name to immortalize. 
There, too, ere wiles and politic dispute 
Gave specious colouring to aim and act, 
See the first mighty Hunter leave the brute — 
To chase mankind, with men in armies packed 
For his field-pastime high and absolute, 
While, to dislodge his game, cities are sacked ! 



Occasioned bxt tbe Convention ot Cintra* 

"M" OT 'mid the World's vain objects that enslave 

The free-born Soul — ^that World whose vaunted skill 
In selfish interest perverts the will. 
Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave- 
Not there ; but in dark wood and rocky cave. 
And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds, that never shall be still : 
Here, mighty Nature ! in this school sublime 
I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain ; 
For her consult the auguries of time, 
And through the human heart explore my way ; 
And look and listen — gathering, whence I may. 
Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain. 
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Compcaed on tbe aame Occaaiom 

T DROPPED my pen ; and listened to the Wind 
That sang of trees up-torn and vessels tost — 
A midnight harmony ; and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men by chains confined 
Of business, care, or pleasure ; or resigned 
To timely sleep. Thought I, the impassioned strain. 
Which, without aid of numbers, I sustain. 
Like acceptation from the World will find. 
Yet some with apprehensive ear shall drink 
A dirge devoutly breathed o'er sorrows past ; 
And to the attendant promise will give heed — 
The prophecy, — like that of this wild blast. 
Which, while it makes the heart with sadness shrink. 
Tells also of bright calms that shall succeed. 



1>oftet. 

^\ F mortal parents is the Hero bom 

By whom the undaunteV} Tyrolese are led ? 
Or is it Teirs great Spirit, from the dead 
Returned to animate an age forlorn ? 
He comes like Phoebus through the gates of morn 
When dreary darkness is discomfited : 
Yet mark his modest state ! upon his head, 
That simple crest, a heron's plume, is worn. 
O Liberty ! they stagger at the shock 
From van to rear — and with one mind would flee. 
But half their host is buried : — rock on rock 
Descends : — beneath this godlike Warrior, see ! 
Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to bemock 
The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 
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Bdvancct dear Xtbetti?. 

ADVANCE — come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 
Dear Liberty ! stern Nymph of soul untamed ; 
Sweet Nymph, O rightly of the mountains named ! 
Through the long chain of Alps from mound to mound 
And o'er the eternal snows, like Echo, bound ; 
Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep : and forest-lawn, 
ClifTs, woods and caves, her viewless steps resound 
And babble of her pastime ! — On, dread Power ! 
With such invisible motion speed thy flight, 
Through hanging clouds, from craggy height to height. 
Through the green vales and through the herdsman's 
That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, [bower — 
Here, there, and in all places at one hour. 



f eeUn06 of tbe Q:i?tole0e. 



'T^HE Land we from our fathers had in trust, 
■*" And to our children will transmit, or die ; 
This is our maxim, this our piety ; 
And God and Nature say that it is just. 
That which we would perform in arms — we must 1 
We read the dictate in the infant's eye ; 
In the wife's smile ; and in the placid sky ; 
And, at our feet, amid the silent dust 
Of them that were before us. — Sing aloud 
Old songs, the precious music of the heart I 
Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the wind ! 
While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd. 
With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to assert 
Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind. 
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Sapient <3ermani?* 

IK LAS ! what boots the long laborious quest 

Of moral prudence, sought through good and ill ; 
Or pains abstruse — to elevate the will, 
And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
Where every passion shall the sway attest 
Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill ; 
What is it but a vain and curious skill, 
If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword ? — Her haughty Schools 
Shall blush : and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought ? 



50 it amond ru^e untutored Dalea. 

A ND is it among rude untutored Dales, ' 
"^^ There, and there only, that the heart is true ? 
And, rising to repel or to subdue, 
Is it by rocks and woods that man prevails ? 
Ah no ! though Nature's dread protection fails, 
There is a bulwark in the soul. This knew 
Iberian Burghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war. The truth was felt 
By Palafox, and many a brave compeer, 
Like him of noble birth and noble mind ; 
By ladies, meek-eyed women without fear ; 
And wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
The bread which without industry they find.- 



x^ 
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O'er tbe wf^e Bartb* 

/^'£R the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 
^^^ Dwells in the affections and the soul of man 
A Godhead, like the universal Pan ; 
But more exalted, with a brighter train : 
And shall his bounty be dispensed in vain, 
Showered equally on city and on field. 
And neither hope nor stedfast promise yield 
In these usurping times of fear and pain ? 
Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it. Heaven ! 
We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 
To which the triumph of all good is given, 
High sacrifice, and labour without pause, 
Even to the death : — else wherefore should the eye 
Of man converse with immortality ? 



On tbe #lnal SubmtoBfon of tbe tTi^toleae. 

T T was a morcd end for which they fought ; 

Else how, when mighty Thrones were put to shame, 
Could they, poor Shepherds, have preserved an aim, 
A resolution, or enlivening thought ? 
Nor hath that moral good been vainly sought; 
For in their magnanimity and fame 
Powers have they left, an impulse, and a claim 
Which neither can be overturned nor bought. 
Sleep, Warriors, sleep ! among your hills repose ! 
We know that ye, beneath the stern control 
Of awful prudence, keep the unvanquished soul : 
And when, impatient of her guilt and woes, 
Europe breaks forth; then, Shepherds ! shall ye rise 
For perfect triumph o'er your Enemies. 
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1>ailt 2^atad03a! 

I-T AIL, Zaragoza ! If with unwet eye 

We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 
Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold ; 
Such spectacle demands not tear or sigh. 
These desolate remains are trophies high 
Of more than martial courage in the breast 
Of peaceful civic virtue : they attest 
Thy matchless worth to all posterity. 
Blood flowed before thy sight without remorse ; 
Disease consumed thy vitals ; War upheaved 
The ground beneath thee with volcanic force: 
Dread trials ! yet encountered and sustained 
Till not a \vTeck of help or hope remained, 
And law was from necessity received 



Mbat i0 1>onottt 1 



C AY, what is Honour ? — Tis the finest sense 
**^ Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. When lawless violence 
Invades a Realm, so pressed that in the scale 
Of perilous war her weightiest armies fail, 
Honour is hopeful elevation, — ^whence 
Glory, and triumph. Yet with politic skill 
Endangered States may yield to terms unjust ; 
Stoop their proud heads, but not unto the dust — 
A Foe's most favourite purpose to fulfil: 
Happy occasions oft by self-mistrust 
Are forfeited ; but infamy doth kill. 
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XSbc Aattlal Courage of a Dai2 \s vaim 

n^ HE martial courage of a day is vain, 
^ An empty noise of death Uie battle's roar, 
If vital hope be wanting to restore, 
Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 
Armies or kingdoms. We have heard a strain 
Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 
A weight of hostile corses: drenched with gore 
Were the wide fields, the hamlets heaped with slain. 
Yet see (the mighty tumult overpast) 
Austria a Daughter of her Throne hath sold ! 
And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 
Murdered, like one ashore by shipwreck cast. 
Murdered without relief. Oh ! blind as bold, 
To think that such assurance can stand fast ! 



JSta\>c ScbflL 

*D RAVE Schill ! by death delivered, take thy flight 

■^ From Prussia's timid region. Go, and rest 

With heroes, 'mid the islands of the Blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A meteor wert thou crossing a dark night ; 

Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime. 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time. 

Fixed as a star: such glory is thy right. 

Alas ! it may not be: for earthly fame 

Is Fortune's frail dependant ; yet there lives 

A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives ; 

To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim. 

Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. 
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ITbe 'Roisal Swede. 

/^ ALL not the royal Swede unfortunate, 

^^ Who never did to Fortune bend the knee ; 

Who slighted fear ; rejected stedfastly 

Temptation ; and whose kingly name and state 

Have * perished by his choice, and not his fate ! ' 

Hence lives He, to his inner self endeared ; 

And hence, wherever virtue is revered, 

He sits a more exalted Potentate, 

Throned in the hearts of men. Should Heaven ordain 

That this great Servant of a righteous cause 

Must still have sad or vexing thoughts to endure, 

Yet may a sympathising spirit pause. 

Admonished by these truths, and quench all pain 

In thankful joy and gratulation pure. 



Xooft now on tbat Bbventurer. 



. T 00 K now on that Adventurer who hath paid 
K • '' His vows to Fortune ; who in cruel slight 

Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right. 
Hath followed whereso'er a way was made 
By the blind Goddess, — truthless, undismayed ; 
And so hath gained at length a prosperous height. 
Round which the elements of worldly might 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laid. 
O joyless power that stands by lawless force ! 
Curses are his dire portion, scorn, and hate. 
Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 
And, if old judgments keep their sacred course, 
Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious death. 
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;n>e Captft^ Cbiettafm \ 

T S there a power that can sustain and cheer 

The captive chieftain, by a tyrant's doom, 
Forced to descend alive into his tomb — 
A dungeon dark ! where he must waste the year, 
And lie cut off from all his heart holds dear ; 
What time his injured country is a stage 
Whereon deliberate Valour and the rage 
Of righteous Vengeance side by side appear, 
Filling from morn to night the heroic scene 
With deeds of hope and everlasting praise : — 
Say can he think of this with mind serene 
And silent fetters ? Yes, if visions bright 
Shine on his soul, reflected from the days 
When he himself was tried in open light. 



A H ! where is Palafox ? Nor tongue nor pen 
"^ Reports of him, his dwelling or his grave ! 
Does yet the unheard-of vessel ride the wave ? 
Or is she swallowed up, remote from ken 
Of pitying human-nature ? Once again 

Methinks that we shall hail thee, Champion brave, ^ 

Redeemed to baffie that imperial Slave, 
And through all Europe cheer desponding men 
With new-bom hope. Unbounded is the might 
Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right. 
Hark, how thy Country triumphs 1— Smilingly 
The Eternal looks upon her sword that gleams, 
Like his own lightning, over mountains high, 
On rampart, and the banks of all her streams. 



1 



1 
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T N due observance of an ancient rite, 

"*■ The rude Biscayans, when their children lie 

Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 

Attire the peaceful corse in vestments white ; 

And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright, 

They bind the unoffending creature's brows 

With happy garlands of the pure-white rose : 

Then do a festal company imite 

In choral song ; and, while the uplifted cross 

Of Jesus goes before, the Child is borne 

Uncovered to his grave : 'tis closed, — ^her loss 

The Mother then mourns, as she needs must mourn ; 

But soon, through Christian faith, is grief subdued ; 

And joy returns, to brighten fortitude. 



fcclixiQB ot a floble JSiacai^an at a funeral* 

"VT" ET, yet, Biscayans ! we must meet our Foes 
^ With firmer soul, yet labour to regain 
Our ancient freedom ; else 'twere worse than vain 
To gather round the bier these festal shows. 
A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 
Becomes not one whose father is a slave : 
Oh, bear the infant covered to his grave ! 
These venerable mountains now enclose 
A people sunk in apathy and fear. 
If this endure, farewell, for us, all good ! 
The awful light of heavenly innocence 
Will fail to illuminate the infant's bier; 
And guilt and shame, from which is no defence. 
Descend on all that issues from our blood. 
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(Ebe Wk ot (Guernica. 

(^ AK of Guernica ! Tree of holier power 

Than that which in Dodona did enshrine 
(So £auth too fondly deemed) a voice divine 
Heard from the depths of its atrial bower — 
How canst thou flourish at this blighting hour? 
What hope, what joy can sunshine bring to thee, 
Or the soft breezes from the Atlantic sea, 
The dews of mom, or April's tender shower? 
Stroke merciful and welcome would that be 
Which should extend thy branches on the ground, 
If never more within their shady round 
Those lofty-minded Lawgivers shall meet. 
Peasant and lord, in their appointed seat, 
Guardians of Biscay's ancient liberty. 



W 



5n5fdnat(on of a f)f^b^Ain^e^ Spaniard 

£ can endure that He should waste our lands, 
Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 
Return us to the dust from which we came ; 
Such food a Tyrant's appetite demands : 
And we can brook the thought that by his hands 
Spain may be overpowered, and he possess, 
For his delight, a solemn wilderness 
Where all the brave lie dead. But, when of bands 
Which he will break for us he dares to speak. 
Of benefits, and of a future day 
When our enlightened minds shall bless his sway ; 
TA^fty the strained heart of fortitude proves weak : 
Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 
That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to bear. 



.^_j 
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5 W^c a JSlunt 5nMtretence. 

A VAUNT all specious pliancy of mind 

In men of low degree, all smooth pretence ! 
I better like a blunt indifference, 
And self-respecting slowness, disinclined 
To win me at first sight: and be there joined 
Patience and temperance with this high reserve ; 
Honour that knows the path and will not swerve ; 
Affections, which, if put to proof, are kind ; 
And piety towards God. Such men of old 
Were England*s native growth ; and, throughout Spain, 
(Thanks to high God) forests of such remain: 
Then for that Country let our hopes be bold ; 
for matched with these shall policy prove vain. 
Her arts, her strength, her iron, and her gold. 






V 
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^'erweenittd Statesmen. 

r^'ERWEENING Statesmen have full long relied 
^^ On fleets and armies, and external wealth: 

S But from within proceeds a Nation's health 
. V Which shall not fail, though poor men cleave with pride 
^ ^5^ To the paternal floor ; or turn aside. 

In the thronged city, from the walks of gain, 
As being all unworthy to detain 
A Soul by contemplation sanctified. 

Ttlfirfi fjifp ¥^^ ^^^a^t ^^"JV"'*^^ in this strife, 
Spaniards of every rank, by whom the good 
Of such high course was felt and understood ; 
Who to their Country's cause have bound a life 
Erewhile, by solemn consecration, given 
To labour, and to prayer, to nature and to heaven. 
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XSbc f tench an5 tbe Spanfsb Suetillaa. 

T_TUNG£R, and sultry heat, and nipping blast 

From bleak hill-top, and length of march by night 
Through heavy swamp, or over snow-clad height — 
These hardships ill sustained, these dangers past. 
The roving Spanish Bands are reached at last, 
Charged, and dispersed like foam: but as a flight 
Of scattered quails by signs do reunite, 
So these, — and, heard of once again, are chased 
With combinations of long-practised art 
And newly-kindled hope ; but they are fled — 
Gone are they, viewless as the buried dead: 
Where now? — Their sword is at the Foeman's heart! 
And thus from year to year his walk they thwart. 
And hang like dreams around his guilty bed. 



SpanfBb <Buetllla0* 

np HEY seek, are sought ; to daily battle led, 

Shrink not, though far outnumbered by their Foes, 
For they have learnt to open and to close 
The ridges of grim war ; and at their head 
Are captains such as erst their country bred 
Or fostered, self-supported chiefs, — like those 
Whom hardy Rome was fearful to oppose ; 
Whose desperate shock the Carthaginian fled. 
In One who lived unknown a shepherd's life 
Redoubted Viriatus breathes again ; 
And Mina, nourished in the studious shade. 
With that great Leader * vies, who, sick of strife 
And bloodshed, longed in quiet to be laid 
In some green island of the western main. 

• Sertorius. 
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tEI>e power ot BtmfeB* 

HP HE power of Armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and space \ 
But who the limits of that power shall trace 
Which a brave People into light can bring 
Or hide, at will, — ^for freedom combating 
By just revenge inflamed ? No foot may chase, 
No eye can follow, to ai fatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful caves. — From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce, far and near ; 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer. 



IDIrtuouB TUbctt^. 

LJ ERE pause : the poet claims at least this praise. 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 
Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days ; 
From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 
For its own honour, on man's suffering heart. 
Never may from our souls one truth depart — 
That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 
Nor — touched with due abhorrence of their guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 
And justice labours in extremity — 
Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wretched man, the throne of tyranny I 
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Vbe frencb Btmi^ in 'KuseUt 

\7'£ Storms, resound the praises of your King! 

And ye mild Seasons — ^in a sunny clime, 
Midway on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted — ^meet in festal ring. 
And loud and long of Winter's triumph sing 1 
Sing ye, with blossoms crowned, and fruits, and flowers, 
Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers. 
And the dire flapping of his hoary wing ! 
Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green g^ass ; 
With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain ; 
Whisper it to the billows of the main. 
And to the aerial zephyrs as they pass. 
That old decrepit Winter — He hath slain 
That Host, which rendered all your bounties vain 1 



TSfyt !>e0tructfon of Ao0cow. 

]R Y Moscow self -devoted to a blaze 

Of dreadful sacrifice ; by Russian blood 
Lavished in fight with desperate hardihood ; 
The unfeeling Elements no claim shall raise 
To rob our Human-nature of just praise 
For what she did and suffered. Pledges sure 
Of a deliverance absolute and pure 
She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 
Of Providence. But now did the Most High 
Exalt his still small voice ; — to quell that Host 
Gathered his power, a manifest ally; 
He, whose heaped waves confounded the proud boast 
Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 
" Finish the strife by deadliest victory !" 
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ilbe OctmattB on tbe l)ddbt0 of f)ocfibeim. 

A BRUPTLY paused the strife; -the field throughout 
"^^ Resting upon his arms each warrior stood, 
Checked in the very act and deed of blood, 
With breath suspended, like a listening scout. 
O Silence ! thou wert mother of a shout 
That through the texture of yon azure dome 
Cleaves its glad way, a cry of harvest home 
Uttered to heaven in ecstasy devout I 
The barrier Rhine hath flashed, through battle-smoke, 
On men who gaze heart-smitten by the view. 
As if all Germany had felt the shock ! 
— Fly, wretched Gauls ! ere they the charge renew 
Who have seen — themselves now casting off the yoke — 
The unconquerable Stream his course pursue. 



novembett tS13. 

VT OW that all hearts are glad, all faces bright, 
^ Our aged Sovereign sits, to the ebb and flow 
Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or woe. 
Insensible. He sits deprived of sight, 
And lamentably wrapt up in twofold night, 
Whom no weak hopes deceived ; whose mind ensued. 
Through perilous war, with regal fortitude, 
Peace that should claim respect from lawless Might. 
Dread King of kings, vouchsafe a ray divine 
To his forlorn condition ! let thy grace 
Upon his inmost soul in mercy shine; 
Permit his heart to kindle, and to embrace 
(Though it were only for a moment's space) 
The triumphs of this hour ; for they are THINE I 

G 
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D 



EAR Reliques! from a pit of vilest mould 
Uprisen, to lodge among ancestral kings ; 
And to inflict shame's salutary stings 
On the remorseless hearts of men grown old 
In a blind worship ; men perversely bold 
Even to this hour: yet, some shall now forsake 
Their monstrous Idol, if the dead e'er spake 
To warn the living ; if truth were ever told 
By aught redeemed out of the hollow grave. — 
O murdered Prince I meek, loyal, pious, brave! 
The power of retribution once was given: 
But 'tis a rueful thought that willow bands 
So often tie the thunder-wielding hands 
Of Justice sent to earth from highest Heaven! 



®cca0ione5 be tbe JSattle of TKIlatetloo. 

Intrepid sons of Albion! not by you 

Is life despised ; ah no, the spacious earth 
Ne'er saw a race who held, by right of birth. 
So many objects to which love is due: 
Ye slight not life — to God and Nature true ; 
But death, becoming death, is dearer far, 
When duty bids you bleed in open war: 
Hence hath your prowess quelled that impious crew. 
Heroes! — for instant sacrifice prepared ; 
Yet filled with ardour and on triumph bent 
'Mid direst shocks of mortal accident — 
To you who fell, and you whom slaughter spared 
To guard the fallen, and consummate the event, 
Your Country rears this sacred Monument! 



J 
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SicQC Of IDienna taiaed b^ 5obn Sobtealkl 

C) FOR a kindling touch from that pure flame 
Which ministered, erewhile, to a sacrifice 
Of gratitude, beneath Italian skies, 
In words like these. ' Up, Voice of song! proclaim 
' Thy saintly rapture with celestial aim: 

* For lo! the Imperial City stands released 

* From bondage threatened by the embattled East, 

* And Christendom respires ; from guilt and shame 

* Redeemed, from miserable fear set free 
' By one day's feat, one mighty victory. 

* — Chant the Deliverer's praise in every tongue ! 

* The cross shall spread, the crescent hath waxed dim ; 

* He conquering, as in joyful Heaven is sung, 

* He conquering through God, and God by him.' 



^ccadloned bi2 tbe JSattle of umatctloo. 

np HE Bard — whose soul is meek as dawning day. 
Yet trained to judgments righteously severe ; 
Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear. 
As recognising one Almighty sway: 
He — whose experienced eye can pierce the array 
Of past events ; to whom, in vision clear, 
The aspiring heads of future things appear. 
Like mountain-tops whose mists have rolled away — 
Assoiled from all encumbrance of our time. 
He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 
Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 
Shall worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
The triumph hail, which from their peaceful clime 
Angels might welcome with a choral shout! 
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Bmperore and ftinds. 

■p MPERORS and Kings, how oft have temples rung 

•""^ With impious thanksgiving, the Ahnighty 's scorn ! 

How oft above their altars have been hung 

Trophies that led the good and wise to mourn 

Triumphant wrong, battle of battle bom, 

And sorrow that to fruitless sorrow clung! 

Now, from Heaven-sanctioned victory. Peace is sprung ; 

In this firm hour Salvation lifts her horn. 

Glory to arms! But, conscious that the nerve 

Of popular reason, long mistrusted, freed 

Your thrones, ye Powers, from duty fear to swerve! 

Be just, be grateful ; nor, the oppressor's creed 

Reviving, heavier chastisement deserve 

Than ever forced unpitied hearts to bleed. 



Itinerary Sonnets. 



First Series. 



DEDICA TION. 



T^ EAR Fellow-travellers / think not that the Muse, 

To you presenting these memorial Lays^ 
Can hope the general eye thereon would gaze^ 
As on a mirror that gives back the hues 
Of living Nature; no — though free to choose 
The greenest bowers^ the most inviting ways. 
The fairest landscapes and the brightest days — 
Her skill she tried with less ambitious views. 
For You she wrought: Ye only can supply 
The lifCy the truths the beauty : she confides 
In that enjoyment which with You abides^ 
Trusts to your love and vivid memory; 
Thus far contented^ that for You her verse 
Shall lack not power the * meeting soul to pierce / ' 



ITINERARY SONNETS. 



SERIES I. 



f\sh^^omcxi—Oxi landing at Calais. 

'npiS said, fantastic ocean doth enfold 

' The likeness of whatever on land is seen ; 
But, if the Nereid Sisters and their Queen, 
Above whose heads the tide so long hath rolled^ 
The Dames resemble whom we here behold, 
How fearful were it down through opening waves 
To sink, and meet them in their fretted caves. 
Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old, 
And shrill and fierce in accent! — Fear it not: 
For they Earth's fairest Daughters do excel ; 
Pure undecaying beauty is their lot ; 
Their voices into liquid music swell, 
Thrilling each pearly cleft and sparry g^ot, 
The undisturbed abodes where Sea-nymphs dwell! 
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J8nige0» 

r> RUG^S I saw attired with golden light 

(Streamed from the west) as with a robe of power: 
The splendour fled ; and now the sunless hour, J 

That, slowly making way for peaceful night, H 

Best suits with fallen grandeur, to my sight 
Offers the beauty, the magnificence, 
And sober graces, left her for defence 
Against the injuries of time, the spite 
Of fortune, and the desolating storms 
Of future war. Advance not — spare to hide, 
O gentle Power of darkness! these mild hues ; 
Obscure not yet these silent avenues 
Of stateliest architecture, where the Forms 
Of nun-like females, with soft motion, glide! 



npHE Spirit of Antiquity — enshrined 

In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined — 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind: 
Hence Forms that glide with swan-like ease along ; 
Hence motions, even amid the vulgar throng, 
To an harmonious decency confined: 
As if the streets were consecrated ground, 
The city one vast temple, dedicate 
To mutual respect in thought and deed ; 
To leisure, to forbearances sedate ; 
To social cares from jarring passions freed ; 
A deeper peace than that in deserts found! 



; 
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Bftet viditind tbe yield ot TKDiatetloo. 

A WINGED Goddess — clothed in vesture wrought 
■^^ Of rainbow colours ; One whose port was bold, 
Whose overburthened hand could scarcely hold 
The glittering crowns and garlands which it brought — 
Hovered in air above the far-famed Spot. 
She vanished ; leaving prospect blank and cold 
Of wind-swept corn that wide around us rolled 
In dreary billows, wood, and meagre cot, 
And monuments that soon must disappear: 
Yet a dread local recompence we found ; 
While glory seemed betrayed, while patriot-zeal 
Sank in our hearts, we felt as men should feel 
With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near, 
And horror breathing from the silent ground! 



JSetween fiamut and Kfedc 

TIT HAT lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose ? 

* Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 
War's favourite playground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the Mom with pearly dews ? 
The Mom, that now, along the silver Meuse, 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swains 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains. 
Or stript the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill, 
How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 
With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade — 
That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 
From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still! 
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W 



AS it to disenchant, and to undo, 
That we approached the Seat of Charlemaine ? 
To sweep from many an old romantic strain 
That faith which no devotion may renew! 
Why does this puny Church present to view 
Her feeble columns? and that scanty chair! 
This sword that one of our weak times might wear! 
Objects of false pretence, or meanly true! 
If from a traveller's fortune I might claim 
A palpable memorial of that day, 
Then would I seek the Pyrenean Breach 
That Roland clove with huge two-handed sway, 
And to the enormous labour left his name, 
Where unremitting frosts the rocky crescent bleach. 



5n tbe Catbedral at Cclodne. 

r\ FOR the help of Angels to complete 

This Temple — Angels governed by a plan 
Thus far pursued (how gloriously !) by Man, 
Studious that He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in heaven ! But that aspiring heat 
Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers ! whose gorgeous wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture, *twere an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony : — 
This vast design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet ! 
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5n a Cattiadc, upon tbe banfta of tbe 'Rbfne. 

A MID this dance of objects sadness steals 
■^^ O'er the defrauded heart — while sweeping by, 
As in a fit of Thespian jollity, 
Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels : 
Backward, in rapid evanescence, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Time, 
Each beetling rampart, and each tower sublime, 
And what the Dell unwillingly reveals 
Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees espied 
Near the bright River's edge. Yet why repine? 
To muse, to creep, to halt at will, to gaze — 
Such sweet wayfaring — of life's spring the pride. 
Her summer's faithful joy — that still is mine, 
And in fit measure cheers autumnal days. 



XTbe Source ot tbe Danube. 

"Vr OT, like his great Compeers, indignantly 

•*" ^ Doth Danube spring to life ! The wandering Stream 

(Who loves the Cross, yet to the Crescent's gleam 

Unfolds a willing breast) with infant glee 

Slips from His prison walls: and Fancy, free 

To follow in his track of silver light. 

Mounts on rapt wing and with a moment's flight 

Hath reached the encincture of that gloomy sea 

Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbade to meet 

In conflict ; whose rough winds forgot their jars 

To waft the heroic progeny of Greece ; 

When the first Ship sailed for the golden Fleece— 

Argo— exalted for that daring feat 

To fix in heaven her shape distinct with stars. 
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9n at>proacbind tbe StauNlSacb, Xautetbtunnen. 

T T TTERED by whom, or how inspired — designed 

For what strange service, does this concert reach 
Our ears, and near the dwellings of mankind! 
Mid fields familiarized to human speech ? — 
No Mermaids warble — ^to allay the wind 
Driving some vessel toward a dangerous beach — 
More thrilling melodies ; Witch answering Witch, 
To chant a love-spell, never intertwined 
Notes shrill and wild with art more musical: 
Alas! that from the lips of abject Want 
Or Idleness in tatters mendicant 
The strain should flow — free fancy to enthral, 
And with regret and useless pity haunt 
This bold, this bright, this sky-bom. Waterfall! 



v:\st fan ot tbe Bat— f>andec. 

T7ROM the fierce aspect of this River, throwing 

His giant body o'er the steep rock's brink, 
Back in astonishment and fear we shrink: 
But gradually a calmer look bestowing. 
Flowers we espy beside the torrent growing ; 
Flowers that peep forth from many a cleft and chink, 
And, from the whirlwind of his anger, drink 
Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blowing: 
They suck — from breath that, threatening to destroy. 
Is more benignant than the dewy eve — 
Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy : 
Nor doubt but He to whom yon Pine-trees nod 
Their heads in sign of worship. Nature's God, 
These humbler adorations will receive. 
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ni)e tXovK^n of Scbwistj. 

"D Y antique Fancy trimmed— though lowly, bred 
To dignity— in thee, O SCHWYTz! are seen 
The genuine features of the golden mean ; 
Equality by Prudence governed, 
Or jealous Nature ruling in her stead ; 
And therefore art thou blest with peace, serene 
As that of the sweet fields and meadows green 
In unambitious compass round thee spread. 
Majestic Berne, high on her guardian steep, 
Holding a central station of command, 
Might well be styled this noble Body's Head: 
Thou, lodged 'mid mountainous entrenchments deep. 
Its Heart ; and ever may the heroic Land 
Thy name, O Schwytz, in happy freedom keep! 



T LISTEN — ^but no faculty of mine 

Avails those modulations to detect, 
Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect 
With tenderest passion ; leaving him to pine 
(So fame reports) and die, — his sweet-breath'd kine 
Remembering, and green Alpine pastures decked 
With vernal flowers. Yet may we not reject 
The tale as fabulous. — Here while I recline,* 
Mindful how others by this simple Strain 
Are moved, for me — upon this mountain named 
Of God himself from dread pre-eminence — 
Aspiring thoughts, by memory reclaimed, 
Yield to the Music's touching influence ; 
And joys of distant home my heart enchain. 
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^be Xa6t Supper, bi? Xeonatbo ba VincL 

'T* HO' searching damps and many an envious flaw 

Have marred this Work ; the calm ethereal grace, 
The love deep-seated in the Saviour's face, 
The mercy, goodness, have not failed to awe 
The Elements ; as they do melt and thaw 
The heart of the Beholder — and erase 
(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal law. 
The annunciation of the dreadful truth 
Made to the Twelve, survives : lip, forehead, cheek. 
And hand reposing on the board in ruth 
Of what it utters, while the unguilty seek 
Unquestionable meanings — still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth ! 



n:be Column bis tbe Wai^Bibe in Sfmplon paea* 

AMBITION — following down this £ir-famed slope 
■^"^ Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving Sun, 
While clarions prate of kingdoms to be won — 
Perchance, in future ages, here may stop ; 
Taught to mistrust her flattering horoscope 
By admonition from this prostrate Stone — 
Memento uninscribed of Pride overthrown; 
Vanity's hieroglyphic ; a choice trope 
In Fortune's rhetoric. Daughter of the Rock, 
Rest where thy course was stayed by Power divine ! 
The Soul transported sees, from hint of thine, 
Crimes which the great Avenger's hand provoke, 
Hears combats whistling o'er the ensanguined heath : 
What groans 1 what shrieks ! what quietness in death ! 
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Bcbo, upon tbe (Bemmf. 

"\17"HAT beast of chase hath broken from the cover? 

Stem Gemmi listens to as full a cry, 
As multitudinous a harmony 
Of sounds as rang the heights of Latmos over, 
When, from the soft couch of her sleeping Lover, 
Up-starting, Cynthia skimmed the mountain-dew 
In keen pursuit — and gave, where'er she flew, 
Impetuous motion to the Stars above her. 
A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 

Through the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous chime 
Of aery voices locked in unison, — 
Faint — far-off— near — deep — solemn and sublime ! 
— So, from the body of one guilty deed, 
A thousand ghostly fears, and haunting thoughts, proceed. 



Sftl^'ptoapect— f torn tbe plain ot Stance. 

T O 1 in the burning west, the craggy nape 

Of a proud Ararat ! and, thereupon. 
The Ark, her melancholy voyage done ! 
Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion's shape ; 
There combats a huge crocodile — agape 
A golden spear to swallow ! and that brown 
And massy grove, so near yon blazing town, 
Stirs and recedes— destruction to escape ! 
Yet all is harmless — as the Elysian shades 
Where Spirits dwell in undisturbed repose- 
Silently disappears, or quickly fades : 
Meek Nature's evening comment on the shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of Earth ! 

H 
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9xi being Stranded near tbe f)arbottr ot JSoulodne* 

\\r H Y cast ye back upon the Gallic shore 

Ye furious waves ! a patriotic Son 
Of England — who in hope her coast had won, 
His project crowned, his pleasant travel o'er? 
Well — ^let him pace this noted beach once more, 
That gave the Roman his triumphal shells ; 
That saw the Corsican his cap and bells 
Haughtily shake, a dreaming Conqueror ! — 
Enough : my Country's cliffs I can behold, 
And proudly think, beside the chafing sea. 
Of checked ambition, tyranny controlled. 
And folly cursed with endless memory : 
These local recollections ne'er can cloy ; 
Such ground I from my very heart enjoy ! 



Btter XanMng— c:be TDallei? ot Dover. 

V\7^ HERE be the noisy followers of the game [passed 
Which faction breeds ! the turmoil where ? that 
Through Europe, echoing from the newsman's blast. 
And filled our hearts with grief for England's shame. 
Peace greets us ; — rambling on without an aim 
We mark majestic herds of cattle, free 
To ruminate, couched on the grassy lea ; 
And hear far-off the mellow horn proclaim 
The Season's harmless pastime. Ruder sound 
Stirs not ; enrapt I gaze with strange delight, 
While consciousnesses, not to be disowned. 
Here only serve a feeling to invite 
That lifts the spirit to a calmer height. 
And makes this rural stillness more profound. 
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Bt Dover. 

TITROM the Pier's head, musing — and with increase 
Of wonder, long I watched this sea-side Town, 
Under the white cliff's battlemented crown. 
Hushed to a depth of more than Sabbath peace. 
How strange, methought, this orderly release 
From social noise — quiet elsewhere unknown I 
A Spirit whispered, " Doth not Ocean drown 
Trivial in solemn sounds ? Let wonder cease. 
His overpowering murmurs have set free 
Thy sense from pressure of life's common din ; 
As the dread voice that speaks from out the sea 
Of God's eternal Word, the voice of Time 
Deadens — the shocks of tumult, shrieks of crime. 
The shouts of folly, and the groans of sin. 
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SERIES II. 



^ 




®n tbe Departure of Sir Matter Scott for flapled. 

A TROUBLE, not of clouds or weeping rain, 
"^^ Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light. 
Engendered, bangs o'er Eildon's triple height: 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 
Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners ! for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with Him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

r Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

1 Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 

I Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope! 
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B place of JSurial in tbe Soutb ot ScotlanCs^. 

P ART fenced by man, part by a rugged steep 

That curbs a foaming brook, a Grave-yard lies ; 
The hare's best couching-place for fearless sleep ; 
Which moonlit elves, far seen by credulous eyes, 
Enter in dance. Of church, or sabbath ties, 
No vestige now remains ; yet thither creep 
Bereft Ones, and in lowly anguish weep 
Their prayers out to the wind and naked skies. 
Proud tomb is none ; but rudely-sculptured knights, 

humble choice of plain old times, are seen 
Level with earth, among the hillocks green : 
Union not sad, when sunny daybreak smites 
The spangled turf, and neighbouring thickets ring 
^'lih jubilate from the choirs of spring ! 



On aeeind a ASanse in tbe Soutb ot Scotland* 

Q AY, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills — 
Among the happiest-looking homes of men 
Scattered all Britain over, through deep glen. 
On airy upland, and by forest rills. 
And o'er wide plains whereon the sky distils 
Her lark's loved warblings — does aught meet your ken 
More fit to animate the Poet's pen, 
Aught that more surely by its aspect fills 
Pure minds with sinless envy, than the Abode 
Of the good Priest ; who, faithful through all hours 
To his high charge, and truly serving God, 
Has yet a heart and hand for trees and flowers, 
Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, 
Nor covets lineal rights in lands and towers. 
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CompoBCd in "RosUn Cbapel, during a Storm. 

'T* HE wind is now thy organist ; — ^a clank 

(We know not whence) ministers for a bell 
To mark some change of service. As the swell 
Of music reached its height, and even when sank 
The notes, in prelude, Roslin ! to a blank 
Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuous roof, 
Pillars, and arches, — not in vain time-proof. 
Though Christian rites be wanting ! From what bank 
Came those live herbs ? by what hand were they sown 
Where dew falls not, where rain-drops seem unknown ? 
Yet in the temple they a friendly niche 
Share with their sculptured fellows, that, green-grown, 
Copy their beauty more and more, and preach, 
Though mute, of all things blending into one. 



'T* HERE'S not a nook within this solenm Pass, 

But were an apt confessional for One 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone. 
That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it 'mid Nature's old felicities, 
Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy quest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October's workmanship to rival May) 
The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, 
J-uUing the year, with all its cares, to rest! 
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(Tbe pibrocb'a Viote* 

nr HE pibroch's note, discountenanced or mute 

The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 
Of quaint apparel for a half-spoilt boy ; 
The target, mouldering like ungathered fruit ; 
The smoking steam-boat eager in pursuit, 
As eagerly pursued ; the umbrella spread 
To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman's head — 
All speak of manners withering to the root. 
And some old honours, too, and passions high : 
Then may we ask, though pleased that thought should 
Among the conquests of civility, [range 

Survives imagination — to the change 
Superior ? Help to virtue does it give ? 
If not, O Mortals, better cease to live ! 



Compoeed \n tbe <3len ot Xocb Btft^e* 

" np HIS Land of Rainbows (spanning glens whose walls, 
Rock-built, are hung with rainbow coloured mists) 
Of far-stretched Meres whose salt flood never rests, 
Of tuneful caves and playful waterfalls, 
Of mountains varying momently their crests — 
Proud be this land ! whose poorest huts are halls 
Where Fancy entertains becoming guests ; 
While native song the heroic Past recals." 
Thus, in the net of her own wishes caught, 
The Muse exclaimed ; but Story now must hide 
Her trophies. Fancy crouch ; — the course of pride 
Has been diverted, other lessons taught, 
That make the Patriot-spirit bow her head 
Where the all-conquering Roman feared to tread. 
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aompo6ed after readfng a ftewspapet ot tbe Das* 

" p EOPLE 1 your chains are severing link by link ; 

Soon shall the Rich be levelled down — the Poor 
Meet them half way." Vain boast ! for These, the more 
They thus would rise, must low and lower sink 
Till, by repentance stung, they fear to think ; 
While all lie prostrate, save the tyrant few 
Bent in quick turns each other to undo, 
And mix the poison, they themselves must drink. 
Mistrust thyself, vain Country ! cease to cry, 
" Knowledge will save me from the threatened woe." 
For, if than other rash ones more thou know, 
Yet on presumptuous wing as far would fly 
Above thy knowledge as they dared to go. 
Thou wilt provoke a heavier penalty. 



Bagles* 

Y) ISHONOURED Rock and Ruin ! that, by law 

Tyrannic, keep the Bird of Jove embarred 
Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 
Vexed is he, and screams loud. The last I saw 
Was on the wing ; stooping he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast ; then, with a consort paired. 
From a bold headland, their loved aery's guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 
Light from the fountain of the setting sun. 
Such was this Prisoner once ; and, when his plumes 
The sea-blast ruffles as the storm comes on, 
In spirit, for a moment, he resumes 
His rank 'mong freebom creatures that live free, 
His power, his beauty, and his majesty. 
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?n tbe Sound ot AuIL 

n^ RADITION, be thou mute ! Oblivion, throw 

Thy veil in mercy o'er the records, hung 
Round strath and mountain, stamped by the ancient 
On rock and ruin darkening as we go, — [tongue 

Spots where a word, ghost-like, survives to show 
What crimes from hate, or desperate love, have sprung ; 
From honour misconceived, or fancied wrong. 
What feuds, not quenched but fed by mutual woe. 
Yet, though a wild vindictive Race, untamed 
By civil arts and labours of the pen. 
Could gentleness be scorned by those fierce Men, 
Who, to spread wide the reverence they claimed 
For patriarchal occupations, named 
Yon towering Peaks, * Shepherds of Etive Glen?' 



Su^dcated at XTi^ndtum fn a Storm, 

pNOUGH of garlands, of the Arcadian crook, 

And all that Greece and Italy have sung 
Of Swains reposing myrtle groves among ! 
Ours couch on naked rocks, — will cross a brook 
Swoln with chill rains, nor ever cast a look 
This way or that, or give it even a thought 
More than by smoothest pathway may be brought 
Into a vacant mind. Can written book 
Teach what they learn ? Up, hardy Mountaineer ! 
And guide the Bard, ambitious to be One 
Of Nature's privy council, as thou art. 
On cloud sequestered heights, that see and hear 
To what dread Powers He delegates his part 
On earth, who works, in the heaven of heavens, alone. 
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Tmell San0 tbe 3Bar^ 

£LL sang the Bard who called the grave, in strains 
Thoughtful and sad, the ^ narrow house.' No style 
Of fond sepulchral flattery can beguile i 

Grief of her sting ; nor cheat, where he detains \ 

The sleeping dust, stem Death. How reconcile 
With truth, or with each other, decked remains 
Of a once warm Abode, and that new Pile, 
For the departed, built with curious pains 
And mausolean pomp ? Yet here they stand 
Together — ^'mid trim walks and artful bowers — 
To be looked down upon by ancient hills. 
That, for the living and the dead, demand 
And prompt a harmony of genuine powers ; 
Concord that elevates the mind, and stills. 



*Vcet an^ be TTbanftful!'* 

T^ OUBLING and doubling with laborious walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the wished-for Height, 
This brief, this simple way-side Call can slight. 
And rest not thankful ? Whether cheered by talk 
With some loved friend, or by the unseen hawk 
Whistling to clouds and sky-bom streams, that shine 
At the sun's outbreak, as with light divine. 
Ere they descend to nourish root and stalk 
Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbs, repose, 
Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 
Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air. 
And fishes front, unmoved, the torrent's sweep, — 
So may the Soul, through powers that Faith bestows. 
Win rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss that Angels share. 

* At the head of Glencroe. 
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l>i0blant) l)ut 

O EE what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot, 

Whose smoke, forth issuing whence and how it may, 
Shines in the greeting of the sun's first ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. 
The limpid mountain rill avoids it not ; 
And why shouldst thou ? — If rightly trained and bred, 
Humanity is humble, finds no spot 
Which her Heaven-guided feet refuse to tread. 
The walls are cracked, sunk is the flowery roof, 
Undressed the pathway leading to the door ; 
But love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor ; 
Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong-proof, 
Meek, patient, kind, and, were its trials fewer, 
Belike less happy. — Stand no more aloof ! 



ITbe JStownfe* 

*TTOW disappeared he V Ask the newt and toad 
•■■ ^ Ask of his fellow men, and they will tell 
How he was found, cold as an icicle. 
Under an arch of that forlorn abode ; 
Where he, unpropp'd, and by the gathering flood 
Of years hemmed round, had dwelt, prepared to try 
Privation's worst extremities, and die 
With no one near save the omnipresent God. 
Verily so to live was an awful choice — 
A choice that wears the aspect of a doom ; 
But in the mould of mercy all is cast 
For Souls familiar with the eternal Voice ; 
And this forgotten Taper to the last 
Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful gloom. 
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So tbe planet tOentia, an Evening Stat. 

nr HOUGH joy attend Thee orient at the birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 
To watch thy course when Day-light, fled from earth, 
In the grey sky hath left his lingering Ghost, 
Perplexed as if between a splendour lost 
And splendour slowly mustering. Since the Sun, 
The absolute, the world-absorbing One, 
Relinquished half his empire to the host 
Emboldened by thy guidance, holy Star, 
Holy as princely, who that looks on thee 
Touching, as now, in thy humility 
The mountain borders of this seat of care, 
Can question that thy countenance is bright. 
Celestial Power, as much with love as light ? 



JSotbwell Cadtle* 

T M MURED in BothwelPs towers, at times the Brave 

(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 
The liberty they lost at Bannockboum. 
Once on these steeps / roamed at large, and have 
In mind the landscape, as if still in sight ; 
The river glides, the woods before me wave ; 
Then why repine that now in vain I crave 
Needless renewal of an old delight ? 
Better to thank a dear and long-past day 
For joy its sunny hours were free to give 
Than blame the present, that our wish hath crost. 
Memory, like sleep, hath powers which dreams obey. 
Dreams, vivid dreams, that are not fugitive : 
How little that She cherishes is lost ! 
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picture of Daniel in tbe Xion'6 "Bcxu 

A MID a fertile region green with wood 

And fresh with rivers, well did it become 
The ducal Owner, in his palace-home. 
To naturalise this tawny Lion brood ; 
Children of Art, that claim strange brotherhood 
(Couched in their den) with those that roam at large 
Over the burning wilderness, and charge 
The wind with terror while they roar for food. 
Satiate are these j and still — to eye and ear ; 
Hence, while we gaze, a more enduring fear ! 
Yet is the Prophet calm, nor would the cave 
Daunt him — if his Companions, now be-drowsed 
Outstretched and listless, were by hunger roused : 
Man placed him here, and God, he knows, can save. 



^be avon* 

A VON — a precious, an immortal name ! 
Yet is it one that other rivulets bear 
Like this unheard-of, and their channels wear 
Like this contented, though unknown to Fame : 
For great and sacred is the modest claim 
Of Streams to Nature's love, where'er they flow ; 
And ne'er did Genius slight them as they go. 
Tree, flower, and green herb, feeding without blame. 
But Praise can waste her voice on work of tears. 
Anguish, and death : full oft where innocent blood 
Has mixed its current with the limpid flood, 
Her heaven-offending trophies Glory rears : 
Never for like distinction may the good 
Shrink from thy name, pure Rill ! with unpleased ears. 



\ 
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'X'HE forest huge of ancient Caledon 

Is but a name, nor more is Inglewood, 
That swept from hill to hill, from flood to flood : 
On her last thorn the nightly moon has shone ; I 

Yet still, though unappropriate Wild be none, \ 

Fair parks spread wide where Adam Bell might deign 
With Clym o* the Clough, were they alive again, 
To kill for merry feast their venison. 
Nor wants the holy Abbot's gliding Shade 
His church with monumental wreck bestrown ; 
The feudal Warrior-chief, a Ghost unlaid, 
Hath still his castle, though a skeleton. 
That he may watch by night, and lessons con 
Of power that perishes, and rights that fade. 



l>atrd«botn TCteCt neat pentitb* 

TTERE stood an Oak, that long hath borne affixed 

To his huge trunk, or, with more subtle art, 
Among its withering topmost branches mixed, 
The palmy antlers of a hunted Hart, ^ 

Whom the Dog Hercules pursued — ^his part 
Each desperately sustaining, till at last 
Both sank and died, the life-veins of the chased 
And chaser bursting here with one dire smart. 
Mutual the victory, mutual the defeat ! 
High was the trophy hung with pitiless pride ; 
Say, rather, with that generous sympathy 
That wants not, even in rudest breasts, a seat ; 
And, for this feeling's sake, let no one chide 
V erse that would guard thy memory, H ART's-HORnTree ! 
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fancis an^ XTraditfon* 

T^HE Lovers took within this ancient grove 

Their last embrace ; beside those crystal springs 
The Hermit saw the Angel spread his wings 
For instant flight ; the Sage in yon alcove 
Sate musing ; on that hill the Bard would rove, 
Not mute, where now the linnet only sings : 
Thus everywhere to truth Tradition clings, 
Or Fancy localises Powers we- love. 
Were only History licensed to take note 
Of things gone by, her meagre monuments 
Would ill suffice for persons and events : 
There is an ampler page for man to quote, 
A readier book of manifold contents, 
Studied alike in palace and in cot 



Counteaa' iMllat* 

'\X7' HILEthe Poor gather round, till the end of time 

May this bright flower of Charity display 
Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day ; 
Flower than the loveliest of the vernal prime 
Lovelier — transplanted from heaven's purest clime ! 

* Charity never faileth :' on that creed. 
More than on written testament or deed, 
The pious Lady built with hope sublime. 
Alms on this stone to be dealt out^r ever/ 

* Laus Deo/ Many a Stranger passing by 
Has with that parting mixed a filial sigh. 
Blest its humane Memorial's fond endeavour ; 
And fastening on those lines an eye tear-glazed, 
Has ended, though no Clerk, with ' God be praised ! ' 
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'Koman Bntfquitfcd* 

Tjr OW profitless the relics that we cull, 

Troubling the last holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 
Too high, or idle agitations lull ! 
Of the world's flatteries if the brain be full. 
To have no seat for thought were better doom, j 

Like this old helmet, or the eyeless skull ^ 

Of him who gloried in its nodding plume. | 

Heaven out of view, our wishes what are they ? j 

Our fond regrets tenacious in their grasp ? | 

The Sage's theory? the Poet's lay ?— 
Mere Fibulae without a robe to clasp ; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time recals ; 
Urns without ashes, tearless lacrymals ! 



I 
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SERIES III. 



A DIEU, Rydalian Laurels ! that have grown 
"^^ And spread as if ye knew that days might come 
When ye would shelter in a happy home, 
On this fair Mount, a Poet of your own — 
One who ne'er ventured for a Delphic crown 
To sue the God ; but, haunting your green shade 
All seasons through, is humbly pleased to braid 
Ground-flowers, beneath your guardianship, self sown. 
Farewell ! no Minstrels now with harp new-strung 
For summer wandering quit their household bowers ; 
Yet not for this wants Poesy a tongue 
To cheer the Itinerant on whom she pours 
Her spirit, while he crosses lonely moors, 
Or musing sits forsaken halls among. 

I 



' 
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TlOlbi? 0bould tbe £ntbu6fadt 

AITHY should the Enthusiast, journeying through this 
^ ^ Repine as if his hour were come too late? [Isle, 
Not unprotected in her mouldering state. 
Antiquity salutes him with a smile, 
Mid fruitful fields that ring with jocund toil, 
And pleasure-grounds where Taste, refined Co-mate 
Of Truth and Beauty, strives to imitate, 
Far as she may, primeval Nature's style. 
Fair land ! by Time's parental love made free, 
By social Order's watchful arms embraced ; 
With unexampled union meet in thee. 
For eye and mind, the present and the past ; 
With golden prospect for futurity, 
If what is rightly reverenced may last. 



npHEY called Thee Merry England, in old time; 
'*■ A happy people won for thee that name 
With envy heard in many a distant clime ; 
And, spite of change, for me thou keep'st the same 
Endearing title, a responsive chime 
To the heart's fond belief ; though some there are 
Whose sterner judgments deem that word a snare 
For inattentive Fancy, like the lime 
Which foolish birds are caught with. Can, I ask 
This face of rural beauty be a mask 
For discontent, and poverty, and crime ; 
These spreading towns a cloak for lawless will ? 
Forbid it, Heaven !— and Merry England still 
Shall be thy rightful name, in prose and rhyme ! 
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(To tbe IRfver (5reta, near 'ftcswicR* 

r^RETA, what fearful listening ! when huge stones 

Rumble along thy bed, block after block: 
Or, whirling with reiterated shock, 
Combat, while darkness aggravates the groans: 
But if thou (like Cocytus from the moans 
Heard on his rueful margin) thence wert named 
The Mourner, thy true nature was defamed, 
And the habitual murmur that atones 
For thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft as Spring 
Decks, on thy sinuous banks, her thousand thrones, 
Seats of glad instinct and love's carolling. 
The consort, for the happy, then may vie 
With liveliest peals of birth-day harmony: 
To a grieved heart, the notes are benisons. 



XTo tbe "River Derwent 



AMONG the mountains were we nursed, loved Stream ! 
■^^ Thou near the eagle's nest — within brief sail, 
I, of his bold wing floating on the gale, 
Where thy deep voice could lull me ! Faint the beam 
Of human life when first allowed to gleam 
On mortal notice. — Glory of the vale. 
Such thy meek outset, with a crown, though frail. 
Kept in perpetual verdure by the steam 
Of thy soft breath ! — Less vivid wreath entwined 
Nemaean victor's brow ; less bright was worn, 
Meed of some Roman chief^in triumph borne 
With captives chained ; and shedding from his car 
The sunset splendours of a finished war 
Upon the proud enslavers of mankind ! 
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5n didbt of tbe ^Tov^n of Cocftermoutb. 

A POINT of life between my Parent's dust, 
■^^ And yours, my buried Little-ones ! am I ; 
And to those graves looking habitually 
In kindred quiet I repose my trust. 
Death to the innocent is more than just ; 
And, to the sinner, mercifully bent ; 
So may I hope, if truly I repent 
And meekly bear the ills which bear I must: 
And You, my Offspring ! that do still remain, 
Yet may outstrip me in the appointed race, 
If e'er, through fault of mine, in mutual pain 
We breathed together for a moment's space, 
The wrong, by love provoked, let love arraign, 
And only love keep in your hearts a place. 



Bddre66 from tbe Spirit ot Cocfiermoutb Cadtle* 

*' n^HOU look'st upon me, and dost fondly think, 

Poet ! that, stricken as both are by years. 
We, differing once so much, are now Compeers, 
Prepared, when each has stood his time, to sink 
Into the dust. Erewhile a sterner link 
United us ; when thou in boyish play. 
Entering my dungeon, didst become a prey 
To soul-appalling darkness. Not a blink 
Of light was there ; — and thus did I, thy Tutor, 
Make thy young thoughts acquainted with the grave ; 
While thou wert chasing the wing'd butterfly 
Through my green cburts ; or climbing, a bold suitor. 
Up to the flowers whose golden progeny 
Still round my shattered brow in beauty wave." 
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Vlun'd TKHellt JSrigbam* 

np HE cattle crowding round this beverage clear 

To slake their thirst, with reckless hoofs have trod 
The encircling turf into a barren clod ; 
Through which the waters creep, then disappear. 
Bom to be lost in Derwent flowing near ; 
Yet, o'er the brink, and round the limestone-cell 
Of the pure spring (they call it the " Nun's Well,** 
Name that first struck by chance my startled ear) 
A tender Spirit broods — the pensive Shade 
Of ritual honours to this Fountain paid 
By hooded Votaresses with saintly cheer ! 
Albeit oft the Virgin-mother mild 
Looked down with pity upon eyes beguiled 
Into the shedding of * too soft a tear.' 



^0 a fdend* 

p ASTOR and Patriot !— at whose bidding rise 

These modest walls, amid a flock that need, 
For one who comes to watch them and to feed, 
A fixed Abode — keep down presageful sighs. 
Threats, which the unthinking only can despise, 
Perplex the Church ; but be thou firm, — be true 
To thy first hope, and this good work pursue. 
Poor as thou art. A welcome sacrifice 
Dost Thou prepare, whose sign will be the smoke 
Of thy new hearth ; and sooner shall its wreaths. 
Mounting while earth her morning incense breathes, 
From wandering fiends of air receive a yoke 
And straightway cease to aspire, than God disdain 
This humble tribute as ill-timed or vain. 
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Aans (Stueen of Scots* 

T~) EAR to the Loves, and to the Graces vowed, 

The Queen drew back the wimple that she wore ; 
While to the throng that on the Cumbrian shore 
Her landing hailed, how touchingly she bowed ! 
And like a Star (that, from a sombre cloud 
Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, forth darts. 
When a soft summer gale at evening parts 
The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud) 
She smiled ; but Time, the old Saturnian Seer, 
Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed the strand. 
With step prelusive to a long array 
Of woes and degradations hand in hand ; 
Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear — 
Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay ! 



5n tbe CbanneL 

T;> ANGING the heights of Scawfell or Black-comb, 
In his lone course the Shepherd oft will pause, 
And strive to fathom the mysterious laws 
By which the clouds, arrayed in light or gloom, 
On Mona settle, and the shapes assume 
Of all her peaks and ridges. What he draws 
From sense, faith, reason, fancy, of the cause. 
He will take with him to the silent tomb. 
Or, by his fire, a child upon his knee. 
Haply the untaught Philosopher may speak 
Of the strange sight, nor hide his theory 
That satisfies the simple and the meek, 
Blest in their pious ignorance, though weak 
To cope with Sages undevoutly free. 
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Bt Sea, etc tbe 50lc of Aatt 

"D OLD words affirmed, in days when faith was strong 
And doubts and scruples seldom teazed the brain, 
That no adventurer's bark had power to gain 
These shores if he approached them bent on wrong ; 
For suddenly up-conjured from the Main, 
Mists rose to hide the Land — that search, though long 
And eager, might be still pursued in vain : — 
O Fancy, wiat an age was that for song ! 
That age, when not by laws inanimate. 
As men believed, the waters were impelled, 
The air controlled, the stars their courses held ; 
A (But element and orb on acts did wait 
' I. \j Of Powers endued with visible form, instinct 
f \With will, and to their work by passion linked. 



Z\^c lllniverae is wide* 



T^ ESI RE we past illusions to recal ? 

To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 
Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside ? 
No, — let this Age, high as she may, instal 
In her esteem the thirst that wrought man's fall, 
The universe is infinitely wide ; 
And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 
Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall 
^ s Or g^lf of mystery, which thou alone, 
"/-Imaginative Faith ! canst overleap, 
"k y ( In progress toward the fount of Love, — the throne 
rN, . JjOf Power whose ministers the records keep 
Ni f I Of periods fixed, and laws established, less 
N^ l^Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness. 
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. ®n entedng Douglas JSaSt 9ale of Aatu 

'T* HE feudal Keep, the bastions of Cohom, 

Even when they rose to check or to repel 
Tides of aggressive war, oft served as well 
Greedy ambition armed to treat with scorn 
Just limits ; but yon Tower, whose smiles adorn 
This perilous bay, stands clear of all offence ; 
Blest work it is of love and innocence, 
A Tower of refuge to the else forlorn. 
Spare it, ye waves, and lift the mariner, 
Struggling for life, into its saving arms ! 
Spare, too, the human helpers ! Do they stir 
'Mid your fierce shock like men afraid to die ? 
No ; their dread service nerves the heart it warms, 
And they are led by noble Hillary. 



J3l? tbe Sea^Sbore, 56le of Aban. 

"XIT HY stand we gazing on the sparkling Brine 

With wonder smit by its transparency. 
And all-enraptured with its purity ? — 
Because the unstained, the clear, the crystalline, 
Have ever in them something of benign ! 
Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 
A sleeping infant's brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine. 
Scarcely the hand forbears to dip its palm 
For beverage drawn as from a mountain well ; 
Temptation centres in the liquid Calm ; - 
Our daily raiment seems no obstacle 
To instantaneous plunging in, deep Sea ! 
And revelling in long embrace with thee. 
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96le of ASan« 

A YOUTH too certain of his power to wade 
"^^ On the smooth bottom of this clear bright sea, 
To sight so shallow, with a bather's glee 
Leapt from this rock, and but for timely aid 
He, by the alluring element betrayed, 
Had perished. Then might Sea-nymphs (and with sighs 
Of self-reproach) have chanted elegies 
Bewailing his sad fate, when he was laid 
In peaceful earth: for, doubtless, he was frank, 
Utterly in himself devoid of guile ; 
Knew not the double-dealing of a smile ; 
Nor aught that makes men's promises a blank, 
Or deadly snare: and He survives to bless 
The pQwer that saved him in his strange distress. 



50le ot Aan« 

T^ ID pangs of grief for lenient time too keen. 

Grief that devouring waves had caused — or guilt 
Which they had witnessed, sway the man who built 
This Homestead, placed where nothing could be seen, 
Nought heard, of ocean troubled or serene ? 
No— a Ship-soldier on paternal land. 
That o'er the channel holds august command. 
The dwelling raised, — ^a veteran Marine ; 
Who, in disgust, turned from the neighbouring sea 
To shun the memory of a listless life 
That hung between two callings. May no strife 
More hurtful here beset him, doomed though free, 
Self-doomed, to worse inaction, till his eye 
Shrink from the daily sight of earth and sky 1 
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JSi? a ^Retired Aariner* 

T? ROM early youth I ploughed the restless Main, 

My mind as restless and as apt to change ; 
Through every clime and ocean did I range, 
in hope at length a competence to gain ; 
For poor to Sea I went, and poor I still remain. 
Year after year I strove, but strove in vain. 
And hardships manifold did I endure, 
For Fortune on me never deign'd to smile ; 
Yet I at last a resting place have found. 
With just enough life's comforts to procure, 
In a snug Cove on this our favoured Isle, 
A peaceful spot where Nature's gifts abound ; 
Then sure I have no reason to complain, 
Though poor to Sea I went, and poor I still remain. 



Bt JSala^Sala, 5dle ot Aan« 

T5 ROKEN in fortune, but in mind entire 
And sound in principle I seek repose 
Where ancient trees this convent-pile enclose * 
In ruin beautiful. When vain desire 
Intrudes on peace, I pray the eternal Sire 
To cast a soul-subduing shade on me, 
A grey-haired, pensive, thankful Refugee ; 
A shade — but with some sparks of heavenly fire 
Once to these cells vouchsafed. And when I note 
The old Tower's brow yellowed as with the beams 
Of sunset ever there, albeit streams 
Of stormy weather-stains that semblance wrought, 
I thank the silent Monitor, and say 
" Shine so, my aged brow, at all hours of the day ! " 

* Rushen Abbey. 
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C\ NCE on the top of Tynwald's formal mound 

(Still marked with green turf circles narrowing 
Stage above stage) would sit this Island's King, 
The laws to promulgate, enrobed and crowned ; 
While, compassing the little mount around, 
Degrees and Orders stood, each under each : 
Now, like to things within fate's easiest reach, 
The power is merged, the pomp a grave has found. 
Off with yon cloud, old Snafell ! that thine eye 
Over three Realms may take its widest range ; 
And let, for them, thy fountains utter strange 
Voices, thy winds break forth in prophecy, 
If the whole State must suffer mortal change, 
Like Mona's miniature of sovereignty. 



JSdtafn'B Social ftame. 

"P\ ESPOND who will — /heard a voice exclaim, 

" Though fierce the assault, and shattered the de- 
It cannot be that Britain's social frame, [fence, 
The glorious work of time and providence, 
Before a flying season's rash pretence. 
Should fall ; that She, whose virtue put to shame, 
When Europe prostrate lay, the Conqueror's aim, 
Should perish, self-subverted. Black and dense 
The cloud is ; but brings that a day of doom 
To Liberty ? Her sun is up the while. 
That orb whose beams round Saxon Alfred shone : 
Then laugh, ye innocent Vales ! ye Streams, sweep on, 
Nor let one billow of our heaven-blest Isle 
Toss in the fanning wind a humbler plume." 



I 
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5n tbe f tltb of Cls^e, Bilaa Crag. 

C INCH risen from ocean, ocean to defy, 

•^ Appeared the Crag of Ailsa, ne'er did mom 

With gleaming lights more gracefully adorn 

His sides, or wreath with mist his forehead high : 

Now faintly darkening with the sun's eclipse, 

Still is he seen, in lone sublimity, 

Towering above the sea and little ships ; 

For dwarfs the tallest seem while sailing by. 

Each for her haven ; with her freight of Care, 

Pleasure, or Grief, and Toil that seldom looks 

Into the secret of to-morrow's fare ; 

Though poor, yet rich, without the wealth of books. 

Or aught that watchful Love to Nature owes 

For her mute Powers, fix'd Forms, or transient Shows. 



On tbe ytitb ot Cli?de. 

A RRAN ! a single-crested TenerifTe, 

A St Helena next in shape and hue. 
Varying her crowded peaks and ridges blue ; 
Who but must covet a cloud-seat, or skiff 
Built for the air, or wingM Hippogriff ? 
That he might fly, where no one could pursue, 
From this dull Monster and her sooty crew ; 
And, as a God, light on thy topmost cliff. 
Impotent wish ! which reason would despise 
If the mind knew no union of extremes. 
No natural bond between the boldest schemes 
Ambition frames, and heart-humilities. 
Beneath stern mountains many a soft vale lies, 
And lofty springs give birth to lowly streams. 
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On teviBitind S>onolli2 Caatle. 

• 

T^HE captive Bird was gone ; — ^to cliff or moor 

Perchance had flown, delivered by the storm ; 
Or he had pined, and sunk to feed the worm: 
Him found we not ; but, climbing a tall tower, 
There saw, impaved with rude fidelity 
Of art mosaic, in a roofless floor. 
An Eagle with stretched wings, but beamless eye — 
An eagle that could neither wail nor soar. 
Effigy of the Vanished — (shall I dare 
To call thee so ?) or symbol of fierce deeds 
And of the towering courage which past times 
Rejoiced in — take, whatever thou be, a share, 
Not undeserved, of the memorial rhymes 
That animate my way where'er it leads! 



XTbe Donolli? Ba^Ie* 

"VjOT to the clouds, not to the cliff, he flew ; 
■^^ But when a storm, on sea or mountain bred. 
Came and delivered him, alone he sped 
Into the castle-dungeon's darkest mew. 
Now, near his master's house in open view 
He dwells, and hears indignant tempests howl, 
Kennelled and chained. Ye tame domestic fowl. 
Beware of him ! Thou, saucy cockatoo. 
Look to thy plumage and thy life ! — The roe, 
Fleet as the west wind, is for him no quarry ; 
Balanced in ether he will never tarry. 
Eyeing the sea's blue depths. Poor Bird ! even so 
Doth man of brother man a creature make 
That clings to slavery for its own sad sake. 
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Cave of StatDt 

TJTE saw, but surely, in the motley crowd, 

Not One of us has felt the far famed sight ; 
How could we feel it ? each the other's blight, 
Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 
O for those motions only that invite 
The Ghost of Fingal to his tuneful Cave 
By the breeze entered, and wave after wave 
Softly embosoming the timid light ! 
And by one Votary who at will might stand 
Gazing, and take into his mind and heart, 
With undistracted reverence, the effect 
Of those proportions where the almighty hand 
That made the worlds, the sovereign Architect, 
Has deigned to work as if with human Art ! 



Cave of Statta* 



p 



HANKS for the lessons of this Spot — fit school 
For the presumptuous thoughts that would assign 
Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 
And, measuring heaven by earth, would overrule 
Infinite Power. The pillared vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed. 
Might seem designed to humble man, when proud. 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tooL 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the Structure's base, 
And flashing to that Structure's topmost height. 
Ocean has proved its strength — ^and of its grace 
In calms is conscious, finding for his freight 
Of softest music some responsive place. 
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Cave ot Statra« 

"VrE shadowy Beings, that have rights and claims 
^ In every cell of Fingal's mystic Grot, 
Where are ye ? Driven or venturing to the spot 
Our fathers glimpses caught of your thin Frames, 
And, by your mien and bearing, knew your names ; 
And they could hear his ghostly song who trod 
Earth, till the flesh lay on him like a load, 
While he struck his desolate harp without hopes or aims. 
Vanished ye are, but subject to recal ; 
Why keep we else the instincts whose dread law 
Ruled here of yore, till what men felt they saw, 
Not by black arts but magic natural ! 
If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief. 
Yon light shapes forth a bard, that shade a Chief. 



If loweta at tbe Snttance of tbe Cave* 

IT OPE smiled when your nativity was cast, 

■'■ "*• Children of Summer ! Ye fresh Flowers that brave 

What Summer here escapes not, the fierce wave. 

And whole artillery of the western blast. 

Battering the Temple's front, its long-drawn nave 

Smiting, as if each moment were their last 

But ye, bright Flowers, on frieze and architrave 

Survive, and once again the Pile stands fast, 

Calm as the Universe from specular towers 

Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure — 

Suns and their systems, diverse yet sustained 

In symmetry, and fashioned to endure. 

Unhurt, the assault of Time with all his hours. 

As the supreme Artificer ordained. 
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5ona. 

C\^ to lona ! — ^What can she afford 

^^^ To us save matter for a thoughtful sigh, 

Heaved over ruin with stability 

In urgent contrast ? To diffuse the Word 

(Thy Paramount, mighty Nature ! and Time's Lord) 

Her Temples rose, 'mid pagan gloom ; but why, 

Even for a moment, has our verse deplored 

Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their destiny ? 

And when, subjected to a common doom 

Of mutability, those far-famed Piles 

Shall disappear from both the sister Isles, 

lona's Saints, forgetting not past days, 

Garlands shall wear of amaranthine bloom, 

While heaven's vast sea of voices chants their praise. 



5ona« (Tnpon XanMttdO 

TTOW sad a welcome ! To each voyager 

Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where once came monk and nun with gentle stir. 
Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer. 
Yet is yon neat trim church a grateful speck 
Of novelty amid the sacred wreck 
Strewn far and wide. Think, proud Philosopher ! 
Fallen though she be, this Glory of the West, 
Still on her sons the beams of mercy shine ; 
And ' hopes, perhaps more heavenly bright than thine, 
A grace by thee unsought and unpossest, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture more divine 
Shall gild their passage to eternal rest' 
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TLbc JSIacft Ston^ of 5ona. 

T T ERE on their knees men swore: the stones were black, 

^ ^ Black in the people's minds and words, yet they 

Were at that time, as now, in colour grey. 

But what is colour, if upon the rack 

Of conscience souls are placed by deeds that lack 

Concord with oaths ? What differ night and day 

Then, when before the Perjured on his way 

Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance crack 

Above his head uplifted in vain prayer 

To Saint, or Fiend, or to the Godhead whom 

He had insulted — Peasant, King, or Thane ? 

Fly where the culprit may, guilt meets a doom ; 

And, from invisible worlds at need laid ba/e« 

Come links for social order's awful chain. 



f)omewat& we turn. 



TT OMEWARD we turn. Isle of Columba's Cdl, 
■*■ ^ Where Christian piety's soul-cheering spark 
(Kindled from Heaven between the light and dark 
Of time) shone like the morning-star, farewell !— 
And fare thee well, to Fancy visible, 
Remote St Kilda, lone and loved sea-mark 
For many a voyage made in her swift bark, 
When with more hues than in the rainbow dwell 
Thou a mysterious intercourse dost hold ; 
Extracting from clear skies and air serene. 
And out of sun-bright waves, a lucid veil, 
That thickens, spreads, and, mingling fold with fold, 
Makes known, when thou no longer canst be seen. 
Thy whereabout, to warn the approaching saiL 

K 
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0teenociL 



IV^ 



E have not passed into a doleful City, 
We who were led to-day down a grim dell, 
By some too boldly named ' the Jaws of Hell :' 
Where be the wretched ones, the sights for pity ? 
These crowded streets resound no plaintive ditty : — 
As from the hive where bees in summer dwell, 
Sorrow seems here excluded ; and that knell. 
It neither damps the gay, nor checks the witty. 
Alas ! too busy Rival of old Tyre, 
Whose merchants Princes were, whose decks were thrones; 
Soon may the punctual sea in vain respire 
To serve thy need, in union with that Clyde 
Whose nursling current brawls o'er mossy stones, 
The poor, the lonely, herdsman's joy and pride. 



" '^ HERE !" said a Stripling, pointing with meet pride 
Towards a low roof with green trees half concealed, 
'* Is Mosgiel Farm ; and that's the very field 
Where Bums ploughed up the Daisy." Far and wide 
A plain below stretched seaward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran rose ; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 
Beneath ' the random bieldoi clod, or stone' 
Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark's nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away ; less happy than the One 
That, by theunwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love. 
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Tj^DEN 1 till now thy beauty had I viewed 
^^ By glimpses only, and confess with shame 
That verse of mine, whatever its varying mood, 
Repeats but once the sound of thy sweet name : 
Yet fetched from Paradise that honour came, 
Rightfully borne ; for Nature gives thee flowers 
That hax^e no rivals among British bowers ; 
And thy bold rocks are worthy of their fame. 
Measuring thy course, fair Stream ! at length I pay 
To my" life's neighbour dues of neighbourhood ; 
But I have traced thee on thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by the thought restrained 
That things far off are toiled for, while a good 
Not sought, because too near, is seldom gained. 



Aonument ot ASta l>oviE'at5. 

CTRETCHED on the dying Mother's lap, lies dead 

*^ Her new-born Babe, dire issue of bright hope ! 

But Sculpture here, with the divinest scope 

Of luminous faith, heavenward hath raised that head 

So patiently — and through one hand has spread 

A touch so tender for the insensate Child — 

(Earth's lingering love to parting reconciled, 

Brief parting — ^for the spirit is all but fled) 

That we, who contemplate the turns of life 

Through this still medium, are consoled and cheered ; 

Feel with the Mother, think the severed Wife 

Is less to be lamented than revered ; 

And own that Art, triumphant over strife 

And pain, hath powers to Eternity endeared. 
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nr RANQUILLITY ! the sovereign aim wcrt thou 

In heathen schools of philosophic lore ; 
Heart-stricken by stem destiny of yore, 
The Tragic Muse thee served with thoughtful vow ; 
And what of hope Elysium could allow 
Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 
Peace to the Mourner. But when He who wore 
The crown of thorns had from a bleeding brow 
Through our sad being shed his glorious light, 
Tken Arts which still had drawn a softening grace 
From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 
Communed with that Idea face to face : 
And move around it now as planets run. 
Each in its orbit round the central Sun. 



'T^ HE floods are roused, and will not soon be weary; 

Down from the Pennine Alps * how fiercely sweeps 
Croglin, the stately Eden's tributary ! 
He raves, or through some moody passage creeps 
Plotting new mischief— out again he leaps 
Into broad light, and sends, through regions airy. 
That voice which soothed the Nuns while on the steeps 
They knelt in prayer, or sang to blissful Mary. 
That union ceased : then, cleaving easy walks 
Through crags, and smoothing paths beset with danger. 
Came studious Taste ; and many a pensive stranger 
Dreams on the banks, and to the river talks. 
What change shall happen next to Nunnery Dell ? 
Canal, and Viaduct, and Railway, tell ! 

* The chain of Crossfell. which parts Cumberland and Westmoreland 
from Northumberland and Durham. 
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Steamboata, Watiucta, and 'Kailwaisd* 

IV/rOTIONS and Means, on land and sea at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this, 
Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged amiss ! 
Nor shall your presence, howsoe'er it mar 
The loveliness of Nature, prove a bar 
To the Mind's gaining that prophetic sense 
Of future change, that point of vision, whence 
May be discovered what in soul ye are. 
In spite of all that beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in Man's art ; and Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 
Accepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime. 



Aonument neat tbe Vlcozx Bbem 

A WEIGHT of awe, not easy to be borne, 
"^^ Fell suddenly upon my Spirit — cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 
When first I saw that family forlorn. 
Speak Thou, whose massy strength and stature scorn 
The power of years— pre-eminent, and placed 
Apart, to overlook the circle vast — 
Speak, Giant-mother ! tell it to the Mom 
While she dispels the cumbrous shades of Night ; 
Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud ; 
At whose behest uprose on British ground 
That Sisterhood, in hieroglyphic round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the infinite 
The inviolable God, that tames the prou^ ! 
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Xowtbet; 

T OWTHER ! in thy majestic Pile arc seen 
Cathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
With the baronial castle's sterner mien ; 
Union significant of God adored, 
And charters won and guarded by the sword 
Of ancient honour ; whence that goodly state 
Of polity which wise men venerate, 
And will maintain, if God his help afford. 
Hourly the democratic torrent swells ; 
For airy promises and hopes suborned 
The strength of backward-looking thoughts is scorned. 
Fall if ye must, ye Towers and Pinnacles, 
With what ye symbolise ; authentic Story 
Will say, Ye disappeared with England's Glory ! 



So tbe £arl ot Xon6^ale• 



J ONSDALE ! it were unworthy of a Guest, 

Whose heart with gratitude to thee inclines, 
If he should speak, by fancy touched, of signs 
On thy Abode harmoniously imprest. 
Yet be unmoved with wishes to attest 
How in thy mind and moral frame agree 
Fortitude, and that christian Charity 
Which, filling, consecrates the human breast. 
And if the Motto on thy 'scutcheon teach 
With truth, *The Magistracy shows the Man ;' 
That searching test thy public course has stood ; 
As will be owned alike by bad and good. 
Soon as the measuring of life's little span 
Shall place thy virtues out of Envy's reach. 
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ITo Cot^elfa A- 



T^ OT in the mines beyond the western main, 

You tell me, Delia ! was the metal sought, 
Which a fine skill, of Indian growth, has wrought 
Into this flexible yet faithful Chain ; 
Nor is it silver of romantic Spain 
You say, but from Helvellyn*s depths was brought, 
Our own domestic mountain. Thing and thought 
Mix strangely ; trifles light, and partly vain. 
Can prop, as you have learnt, our nobler being: 
Yes, Lady, while about your neck is wound 
(Your casual glance oft meeting) this bright cord, 
What witchery, for pure gifts of inward seeing 
Lurks in it, Memory's Helper, Fancy's Lord, 
For precious tremblings in your bosom found ! 



Concludiom 

TV/r OST sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon ; 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene. 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse ; 
With Thought and Love companions of our way. 
Whatever the senses take or may refuse, 
The Mind's internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 



The River Duddon. 



A Series of Sonnets. 




THE RIVER DUDDON. 



A SERIES OF SONNETS. 



^rbe JSfrtbpIace of tbe Du^^otu 

"VT OT jenvying Latian shades — if yet they throw 

A grateful coolness round that crystal Spring, 
Bandusia, prattling as when long ago 
The Sabine Bard was moved her praise to sing ; 
Careless of flowers that in perennial blow 
Round the moist marge of Persian fountains cling ; 
Heedless of Alpine torrent? thundering 
Through ice-built arches radiant as heaven's bow — 
I seek the birth-place of a native Stream. 
All hail, ye mountains 1 hail, thou morning light ! 
Better to breathe at large on this clear height, 
Than toil in needless sleep from dream to dream : 
Pure flow the verse, pure, vigorous, free, and bright, 
For Duddon, long-loved Duddon, is my theme ! 
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^ Cbild ot tbe aioute. 

/'^HILD of the clouds ! remote from every taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 
Thine are the honours of the lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys faint, | 

Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 
Thy cradle decks ; — to chant thy birth, thou hast 
No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 
And Desolation i$ thy Patron- saint ! 
She guards thee, ruthless Power I who would not spare 
Those mighty forests, once the bison's screen. 
Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy lair 
Through paths and alleys roofed with sombre green; 
Thousands of years before the silent air 
Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter keen I 



Dow 0ban 5 paint tbec ? 



T- J O W shall I paint thee ? — Be this naked stone 

My seat, while I give way to such intent ; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monument, 
Make to the eyes of men thy features known. 
But as of all those tripping lambs not one 

Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent k 

To thy beginning nought that doth present 

Peculiar ground for hope to build upon. \ 

To dignify the spot that gives thee birth, 
No sign of hoar Antiquity's esteem 
Appears, and none of modem Fortune's care ; 
Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a gleam 
Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness rare ; 
Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother, Earth ! 



1 
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CraMed l^utaltn^ ot tbe mountaftt 

'T* AK£, cradled Nursling of the mountain, take 

This parting glance, no negligent adieu ! 
A Protean change seems wrought while I pursue 
The curves, a loosely-scattered chain doth make ; 
Or rather thou appear'st a glistering snake, 
Silent, and to the gazer^s eye untrue, 
Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes, through 
Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferny brake. 
Lo ! from a distant steep the undaunted Rill 
Starts instantly enrobed in snow-white foam ; 
And laughing dares the Adventurer, who hath clomb 
So high, a rival purpose to fulfil ; 
Else let the dastard backward wend, and roam, 
Seeking less bold achievement, where he will ! 



Sole Xf0tenett Duddon. 

C OLE listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that played 

With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o'er sullen moss and craggy mound — 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 
The sun in heaven ! — but now, to form a shade 
For Thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage ; ashes Hung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 
And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 
'Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey ; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother's eyes 
Carelessly watched, sport through the summer day. 
Thy pleased associates : light as endless May 
On infant bosoms lonely Nature, lies. 
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17 RE yet our course was graced with social trees 

It lacked not old remains of hawthorn bowers, 
Where small birds warbled to their paramours ; 
And, earlier still, was heard the hum of bees ; 
I saw them ply their harmless robberies, 
And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers, 
Fed by the stream with soft perpetual showers, 
Plenteously yielded to the fragrant breeze. 
There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness ; 
The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blue, 
The thyme her purple, like the blush of Even ; 
And if the breath of some to no caress 
Invited, forth they peeped so fair to view, 
All kinds alike seemed favourites of Heaven. 



Xoi?e<«0fcft Si0bd. 

" r^ HANGE me, some God, into that breathing rose ! " 

^^ The love- sick Stripling fancifully sighs, 
The envied flower beholding, as it lies 
On Laura's breast, in exquisite repose ; 
Or he would pass into her bird, that throws 
The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 
Enraptured, — could he for himself engage 
The thousandth part of what the Nymph bestows : 
And what the little careless innocent 
Ungraciously receives. Too daring choice 1 
There are whose calmer mind it would content 
To be an unculled floweret of the glen. 
Fearless of plough and scythe ; or darkling wren 
That tunes on Duddon's banks her slender voice. 



1 
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prfmet^al Aan« 

AXTHAT aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 

First of his tribe, to this dark dell — ^who first 
In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst ? 
What hopes came with him ? what designs were spread 
Along his path ? His unprotected bed 
What dreams encompassed ? Was the intruder nursed 
In hideous usages, and rites accursed. 
That thinned the living and disturbed the dead ? 
No voice replies ;~both air and earth are mute ; 
And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring yield'st no more 
Than a soft record, that, whatever fruit 
Of ignorance thou might'st witness heretofore, 
Thy function was to heal and to restore, 
To sooth and cleanse, not madden and pollute ! 



^rbe Steppfnd«^Stone6. 

HTHE struggling Rill insensibly is grown 

Into a Brook of loud and stately march, 
Crossed ever and anon by plank or arch ; 
And, for like use, lo ! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament — ^stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the dear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint. How swiftly have they flown, 
Succeeding — still- succeeding ! Here the Child 
Puts, when the high-swoln Flood runs fierce and wild, 
His budding courage to the proof; and here 
Declining Manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity. 
Thinking how fast time runs, life's end how near ! 
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TOat 0ame Subject 

XT OT so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance 
^ ^ With prompt emotion, urging them to pass ; 
A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd-lass ; 
Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance ; 
To stop ashamed — too timid to advance ; 
She ventures once again — another pause ! 
His outstretched hand He tauntingly withdraws — 
She sues for help with piteous utterance ! 
Chidden she chides again ; the thriUing touch 
Both feel, when he renews the wished-for aid : 
Ah ! if their fluttering hearts should stir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed. 
The frolic Loves who, from yon high rock, see 
The struggle, clap their wings for victory ! 



N 



Qbe f aerv Cbasnu 

O fiction was it of the antique age : 
A sky*blue stone, within this sunless cleft, 
Is of the very foot-marks unbereft 
Which tiny Elves impressed ; on that smooth stage 
Dancing with all their brilliant equipage 
In secret revels — haply after theft 

Of some sweet Babe — Flower stolen, and coarse Weed left j 

For the distracted Mother to assuage ) 

Her grief with, as she might ! — But, where, oh ! where 
Is traceable a vestige of the notes 
That ruled those dances wild in character ? — 
Deep underground ? Or in the upper air, 
On the shrill wind of midnight ? or where floats 
O'er twilight fields the antumnal gossamer ? 
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f)fntB tor tbc yanci?* 

y\ N, loitering Muse — the swift Stream chides us — on ! 

Albeit his deep-worn channel doth immure 
Objects immense portrayed in miniature, 
Wild shapes for many a strange comparison I 
Niagaras. Alpine passes, and anon 
Abodes of Naiads, calm abysses pure, 
Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to endure 
When the broad oak drops, a leafless skeleton, 
And the solidities of mortal pride, 
Palace and tower, are crumbled into dust. 
The Bard who walks with Duddon for his guide. 
Shall find such toys of fancy thickly set : 
Turn from the sight, enamoured Muse — we must ; 
And, if thou canst, leave them without regret ! 



^pen |>toBpect 

"LJAIL to the fields — with Dwellings sprinkled o'er, 

And one small hamlet, under a green hill 
Clustering, with barn and byre, and spouting mill ! 
A glance suffices ; — should we wish for more. 
Gay June would scorn us. But when bleak winds roar 
Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard ash, 
Dread swell of sound ! loud as the gusts that lash 
The matted forests of Ontario's shore 
By wasteful steel unsmitten — then would I 
Turn into port ; and, reckless of the gale. 
Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by. 
While the warm hearth exalts the mantling ale, 
Laugh with the generous household heartily 
At all the merry pranks of Donnerdale ! 

L 
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O Aotttttain Stteattu 

(^ MOUNTAIN Stream I the Shepherd and his Cot 

Are privil^ned Inmates of deep solitude ; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, th^t^seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine : — thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon ! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 
Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 
The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue ! 



F 



ROM this deep chasm, where quivering sunbeams play 
Upon its loftiest crags, mine eyes behold 
A gloomy Niche, capacious, blank, and cold ; 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses grey ; 
In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affray, 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 

For tutelary service, thence had rolled, ^ 

Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 

Was it by mortals sculptured ? — weary slaves ' 

Of slow endeavour ! or abruptly cast 
Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
Tempestuously let loose from central caves ? 
Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 
Then, when o'er highest hills the Deluge pass'd ? 



K 
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ametfcan ITtadftion* 

C UCH fruitless questions may not long beguile 
*^ Or plague the fancy 'mid the sculptured shows 
Conspicuous yet where Oroonoko flows ; 
There would the Indian answer with a smile 
Aimed at the White Man's ignorance, the while 
Of the Great Waters telling how they rose, 
Covered the plains, and, wandering where they chose, 
Mounted through every intricate defile, 
Triumphant. — Inundation wide and deep, 
O'er which his Fathers urged, to ridge and steep 
Else unapproachable, their buoyant way ; 
And carved, on mural cliffs undreaded side. 
Sun, moon, and stars, and beast of chase or prey ; 
Whatever they sought, shunned, loved, or deified ! 



'Return* 

A DARK plume fetch me from yon blasted yew, 
"^^ Perched on whose top the Danish Raven croaks \ 
Wheeling aloft the Bird of Rome invokes 
Departed ages, and still sheds anew 
Loose fragments of wild wailing, that bestrew 
The clouds and thrill the chambers of the rocks ; 
And into silence hush the timorous flocks. 
That, calmly couching while the nightly dew 
Moistened each fieece, beneath the twinkling stars 
Slept amid that lone Camp on Hardknot's height. 
Whose Guardians bent the knee to Jove and Mars : 
Or near that mystic Round of Druid frame 
Tardily sinking by its proper weight 
Deep into patient Earth, from whose smooth breast it camel 
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Seatbwaitc ObapeL 

Q ACRED Religion I 'mother of form and fear/ 

Dread arbitress of mutable respect, 
New ri tes orda ining when the old are wrecked, 
Or <ease to jjcas? the fickle worshipper ; 
Mother of Love ! (that name best suits thee here) 
Mother of Love ! for this deep vale, protect 
Truth's holy lamp, pure source of bright effect, 
Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 
That seeks to stifle it ; — as in those days 
When this low Pile a Gospel Teacher knew. 
Whose good works formed an endless retinue: 
Such Priest as Chaucer sang in fervent lays ; 
Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise ! 



M 



Qlributaris Stream* 

Y frame hath often trembled with delight 
When hope presented some far-distant good, 
That seemed from heaven descending like the flood 
Of yon pure waters, from their aery height 
Hurrying, with lordly Duddon to unite ; 
Who, 'mid a world of images imprest 
On the calm depth of his transparent breast, 
Appears to cherish most that Torrent white. 
The fairest, softest, liveliest of them all ! 
And seldom hath ear listened to a tune 
More lulling than the busy hum of Noon, 
Swoln by that voice — whose murmur musical 
Announces to the thirsty fields a boon 
Dewy and fresh, till showers again shall fall. 
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XTbe plain of S)onnct^ale* 

'T* HE old inventive Poets, had they seen, 
- Or rather felt, the entrancement that detains 

Thy waters, Duddon ! 'mid these flowery plains ; 
The still repose, the liquid lapse serene, 
Transferred to bowers imperishably green. 
Had beautified Elysium ! But these chains 
Will soon be broken ;^-a rough course remains, 
Rough as the past ; where Thou, of placid mien, 
Innocuous as a firstling of the flock. 
And countenanced liko a soft cerulean sky, 
Shalt change thy temper ; and, with many a shock 
Given and received in mutual jeopardy, 
Dance, like a Bacchanal, from rock to rock. 
Tossing her frantic thyrsus wide and high ! 



^gm 



Mbence tbat Xow IDolce ? 

TIT HENCE that low voice? — A whisper from the heart, 
^^ That told of days long past, when here I roved ' 
With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 
Some who had early mandates to depart, 
Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 
By Duddon's side ; once more do we unite. 
Once more beneath the kind Earth's tranquil light ; 
And smothered joys into new being start. 
From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 
Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory ; 
Her glistening tresses bound, yet light and free 
As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 
On gales that breathe too gently to recal 
Aught of the fading year's inclemency ! 



I 
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A LOVE-LORN Maid, at some far-distant time, 

Came to this hidden pool, whose depths surpass 
In crystal clearness Dian's looking-glass ; 
And, gazing, saw that Rose, which from the prime 
Derives its name, reflected as the chime 
Of echo doth reverberate some sweet sound: 
The starry treasure from the blue profound 
She longed t6 ravish ; — shall she plunge, or climb 
The humid precipice, and seize the guest 
Of April, smiling high in upper air ? 
Desperate alternative ! what fiend could dare 
To prompt the thought ? — Upon the steep rock's breast 
The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom. 
Untouched memento of her hapless doom ! 



Sbeei>»Wa0bin0. 

O AD thoughts, avaunt ! — the fervor of the year. 

Poured on the fleece-encumbered flock, invites 
To laving currents for prelusive rites 
Duly performed before the Dales-men shear 
Their panting charge. The distant Mountains hear. 
Hear and repeat, the turmoil that unites { 

Clamour of boys with innocent despites 
Of barking dogs, and bleatings from strange fear. 
Meanwhile, if Duddon's spotless breast receive 
Unwelcome mixtures as the uncouth noise 
Thickens, the pastoral River will forgive 
Such wrong ; nor need we blame the licensed joys. 
Though false to Nature's quiet equipoise: 
Frank are the sports, the stains are fugitive. 



( 
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T\ /r ID-NOON is past ;--upon the sultry mead 

^^ No zephyr breathes, no cloud its shadow throws : 

If we advance unstrengthened by repose, 

Farewell the solace of the vagrant reed ! 

This Nook — ^with woodbine hung and straggling weed, 

Tempting recess as ever pilgrim chose, 

Half grot, half arbour — proffers to enclose 

Body and mind, from molestation freed, 

In narrow compass — narrow as itself : 

Or if the Fancy, too industrious Elf, 

Be loth that we should breathe awhile exempt 

From new incitements friendly to our task) 

Here wants not stealthy prospect, that may tempt 

Loose Idless to forego her wily mask. 



f)ere 2)vcelld Soft Kaae* . 

T\/r ETHINKS 'twere no unprecedented feat 
Should some benignant Minister of air 
Lift, and encircle with a cloudy chair. 
The One for whom my heart shall ever beat 
With tenderest love ; — or, if a safer seat 
Atween his downy wings be furnished, there 
Would lodge her, and the cherished burden bear 
O'er hill and valley to this dim retreat ! 
Rough ways my steps have trod ; — too rough and long 
For her companionship ; here dwells soft ease : 
With sweets that she partakes not some distaste 
Mingles, and lurking consciousness of wrong ; 
Languish the flowers ; the waters seem to waste 
Their vocal charm ; their sparklings ^se to jpKaseV) 
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I^etttm, Contcttt. 

J^ETURN, Content ! for fondly I pursued, 

Even when a child, the Streams — unheard, unseen ; 
I Through tangled woods, impending rocks between ; 
I Or, free as air, with flying inquest viewed f 

: The sullen reservoirs whence their bold broods* 

Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, keen, 

Sparkling like salt-sea billows, white and green — 

Poured down the hills, a choral multitude ! 

Nor have I tracked their course for scanty gains ; 

They taught me random cares and truant joys. 

That shield from mischief and preserve from stains 

Vague minds, while men are growing out of boys ; 

Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 

Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile reins. 



Z\^ Embattled f)ou0e* 




T7 ALLEN, and diffused into a shapeless heap. 

Or quietly self-buried in earth's mould, 
Is that embattled House, whose massy Keep 
Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold. 
There dwelt the gay, the bountiful, the bold ; 

Till nightly lamentations, like the sweep i 

Of winds, though winds were silent, struck a deep \ 

And lasting terror through that ancient Hold. ) 

Its line of Warriors fled ; — they shrunk when tried 
By ghostly power : — but Time's unsparing hand 
Hath phicked such foes, like weeds, from out the land ; 
And now, if men with men in peace abide, 
All other strength the weakest may withstand, 
All worse assaults may safely be defied. 
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T ROSE while yet the cattle, heat-opprest, 
■*" Crowded together under rustling trees 
Brushed by the current of the water-breeze ; 
And for their sakes, and love of all that rest. 
On Duddon's margin, in the sheltering nest ; 
For all the startled scaly tribes that slink 
Into his coverts, and each fearless link 
Of dancing insects forged upon his breast ; 
For these, and hopes and recollections worn 
Close to the vital seat of human clay ; 
Glad meetings, tender partings, that upstay 
The drooping mind of absence, by vows sworn 
In his pure presence near the trysting thorn — 
I thanked the Leader of my onward way. 



ITo tbe Xoi^al ant) tbe JSrave. t 

"M" O record tells of lance opposed to lance, j 

•^ Horse charging horse, 'mid these retired domains | 

Tells that their turf drank purple from the veins • 

Of heroes, fallen, or struggling to advance, 

Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 

Of victory, that struck through heart and reins 

Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains. 

And lightened o'er the pallid countenance. 

Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 

In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 

The passing Winds memorial tribute pay ; 

The Torrents chant their praise, inspiring scorn 

Of power usurped ; with proclamation high, i 

And glad acknowledgment, of lawful sway. 
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Cbe pleasant Itfpet JSanfid* 

VVr HO swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 

Of that serene companion— a good name, i 

Recovers not his loss ; but walks with shame, ^ 

With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse : 
And oft-times he — who, yielding to the force 
Of chance-temptation, ere his journey end. 
From chosen comrade turns, or faitbiiil friend — 
In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
Not so with such as loosely wear the chain 
That binds them, pleasant River ! to thy side: — 
Through the rough copse wheel Thou with hasty stride ; 
I choose to saunter o'er the grassy plain. 
Sure, when the separation has been tried. 
That we, who part in love, shall meet again. 



KTbe ftfrft ot Tlllpba* 

^ HE Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim's eye 
Is welcome as a star, that doth present 
Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused o'er half the sky : 
Or as a fruitful palm-tree towering high 
O'er the parched waste beside an Arab's tent ; .^ 

Or the Indian tree whose branches, downward bent, 
Take root again, a boundless canopy. \ 

How sweet were leisure ! could it yield no more i 

Than 'mid that wave washed Church-yard to recline, 
From pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine ; 
Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoar 

Of distant moon-lit mountains faintly shine, V 

Soothed by the unseen River's gentle roar. 
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flow espan&0 Aajeatfc S>ttddon. 

OT hurled precipitous from steep to steep ; 
Lingering no more 'mid flower-enamelled lands 
And blooming thickets ; nor by rocky bands 
Held ; but in radiant progress toward the Deep 
Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink, and forget their nature — now expands 
Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened round him: — ^hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topped hills, behold him from afar ; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish downs, 
With commerce freighted^ or triumphant war. 



OoncIUBion* 

"Q UT here no cannon thunders to the gale ; 

Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimson splendour : lowly is the mast 
That rises here, and humbly spread, the sail ; 
While less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
Through which with strange vicissitudes he passed, 
The wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 
Where all his unambitious functions fail. 
And may thy Poet, cloud-bom Stream ! be free — 
The sweets of earth contentedly resigned, 
And each tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distance — to advance like Thee ; 
Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Eternity ! 
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Bttet'Cboudbt 



ThO UGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide. 
As being past away, — Vain sympathies/ 
For, backward, Duddon I as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide; .^ f 

Still glides the Stream, and shall nbilcMseJo glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish; —be it so! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And^f^us toward the silent tomb we go, / j 

Through love, through hope, and faitKs transcendent J 

We feel that we are greater than we ktiow, [dower, 
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Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 



PART I. 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITF INTO BRITAIN, 
TO THE CONSUMMATION OF THE PAPAL DOMINION. 



i 




I 



A D VER TISEMENT, 



TOURING the month of December, 1820, I accom- 
panied a much-beloved and honoured Friend in a 
walk through different parts of his estate, with a view to 
fix upon the site of a new Church which he intended to 
erect It was one of the most beautiful mornings of a 
mild season, — our feelings were in harmony with the 
cherishing influences of the scene ; and, such being our 
purpose, we were naturally led to look back upon past 
events with wonder and gratitude, and on the future with 
hope. Not long afterwards, some of the Sonnets which 
will be found towards the close of this series were pro- 
duced as a private memorial of that morning's occupation. 
The Catholic Question, which was agitated in Parlia- 
ment about that time, kept my thoughts in the same 
course; and it struck me that certain points in the 
Ecclesiastical History of our Country might advantage- 
ously be presented to view in verse. Accordingly, I 
took up the subject, and what I now offer to the Reader 
was the result. 
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When this work was far advanced, I was agreeably 
surprised to find that my friend, Mr Southey, was 
engaged with similar views, in writing a concise History 
of the Church in England. If our Productions, thus 
unintentionally coinciding, shall be found to iUustrate 
each other, it will prove a high gratification to me, which 
I am sure my Friend will participate. 



W. WORDSWORTH. 



RvDAL Mount, 
Jmnuary 84, i8aa. 



For the convenience of passing from one point of the 
subject to another Tvithout shocks of abruptness, this 
work has taken the shape of a series of Sonnets : but the 
Reader y it is hoped, will Jind that the pictures are often 
so closely connected as to have jointly the effect of passages 
of a poem in a form of stanza to which there is no objec- 
tion but one that bears upon the Poet only — its difficulty. 



ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS. 



PART I. 



SnttoDuctlotu 

T — WHO accompanied with faithful pace 

Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 
And loved with spirit ruled by his to sing 
Of mountain-quiet and boon nature's grace ; 
I, who essayed the nobler Stream to trace 
Of Liberty, and smote the plausive string 
Till the checked Torrent, proudly triumphing. 
Won for herself a lasting resting-place — 
Now seek upon the heights of Time the source 
Of a Holy River, on whose banks are found 
Sweet pastoral flowers, and laurels that have crowned 
Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 
And, for delight of him who tracks its course, 
Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 

M 
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Coniecturea. 

T F there be prophets on whose spirits rest 

Past things, revealed like future, they can tell 
What Powers, presiding o'er the sacred well 
Of Christian Faith, this savage Island blessed 
With its first bounty. Wandering through the west. 
Did holy Paul a while in Britain dwell, 
And call the Fountain forth by miracle. 
And with dread signs the nascent Stream invest ? 
Or He, whose bonds dropped off, whose prison doors 
Flew open, by an Angel's voice unbarred ? 
Or some of humbler name, to these wild shores 
Storm-driven ; who, having seen the cup of woe 
Pass from their Master, sojourned here to guard 
The precious Current they had taught to flow ? 



trepidation ot tbe 2>rui50* 

QC REAMS round the Arch-druid*s brow the seamew — 
As Menai's foam ; and toward the mystic ring [white 
Where Augurs stand, the Future questioning. 
Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy flight, 
Portending ruin to each baleful rite, 
That, in the lapse of ages, hath crept o'er 
Diluvian truths, and patriarchal lore. 
Haughty the Bard ; — can these meek doctrines blight 
His transports ? wither his heroic strains ? 
But all shall be fulfilled ; — the Julian spear 
A way first opened ; and, with Roman chains, 
The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 
They come — they spread — the weak, the suffering, hear ; 
Receive the faith, and in the hope abide. 
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S>tuiMcal Bscommunicatton. 

TV/T ERCY and Love have met thee on thy road, 

Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of fire 
And food cut off, by sacerdotal ire, 
From every sympathy that Man bestowed 1 
Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 
Ancient of days ! that to the eternal Sire, 
These jealous Ministers of law aspire. 
As to the one sole fount whence wisdom flowed, 
Justice, and order. Tremblingly escaped, 
As if with prescience of the coming storm. 
That intimation when the stars were shaped ; 
And still, 'mid yon thick woods, the primal truth 
Glimmers through many a superstitious form 
That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 



lUncertainti^* 

\) ARKNESS surrounds us ; seeking, we are lost 
On Snowdon's wil^s, amid Brigantian coves, 
Or where the solitary shepherd roves 
Along the plain of Saruth, by the ghost 
Of Time and shadows of Tradition, crost ; 
And where the boatman of the Western Isles 
Slackens his course — to mark those holy piles 
Which yet survive on bleak Iona*s coast. 
Nor these, nor monuments of eldest fame. 
Nor Taliesin's unforgotten lays. 
Nor characters of Greek or Roman fame, 
To an unquestionable Source have led ; 
Enough— if eyes, that sought the fountain-head 
In vain, upon the growing Rill may gaze. 
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gyetdecutiom 

T AMENT ! for Dioclesian's fiery sword 

~^ Works busy as the lightning ; but instinct 
With malice ne'er to deadliest weapon linked, 
Which God's ethereal store-houses afford : 
Against the Followers of the incarnate Lord 
It rages ; — some are smitten in the field — 
Some pierced to the heart through th' ineffectual shield 
Of sacred home ; — with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful respite. Thus was Alban tried, 
England's first Martyr, whom no threats could shake ; 
Self-offered victim, for his friend he died, 
And for the faith ; nor shall his name forsake 
That Hill, whose flowery platform seems to rise 
By Nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 



*Recoveri?* 

A S, when a storm hath ceased, the birds regain 
■^^ Their cheerfulness, and busily re-trim 
Their nests, or chant a gratulating hymn 
To the blue ether and bespangled plain ; 
Even so, in many a re-constructed fane. 
Have the survivors of this Storm renewed 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude : 
And solemn ceremonials they ordain 
To celebrate their great deliverance ; 
Most feelingly instructed 'mid their fear — 
That persecution, blind with rage extreme. 
May not the less, through Heaven's mild countenance, 
Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer ; 
For all things are less dreadful than they seem. 
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(Temptationd from 'Koman 'Reffncmenta* 

"XXT* ATCH, and be firm ! for, soul-subduing vice, 

Heart-killing luxury, on your steps await 
Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 
And temples flashing, bright as polar iqe. 
Their radiance through the woods — may yet suffice 
To sap your hardy virtue, and abate . 
Your love of Him upon whose forehead sate 
The crown of thorns ; whose life-blood flowed, the price 
Of your redemption. Shun the insidious arts 
That Rome provides, less dreading from her frown 
Than from her wily praise, her peaceful gown, 
Language, and letters ; — these, though fondly viewed 
As humanising graces, are but parts 
And instruments of deadliest servitude ! 



2)id0en0fon0. 

n^ HAT heresies should strike (if truth be scanned 

Presumptuously) their roots both wide and deep, 
Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 
Lo ! Discord at the altar dares to stand 
Uplifting toward high Heaven her fiery brand, 
A cherished Priestess of the new-baptized ! 
But chastisement shall follow peace despised. 
The Pictish cloud darkens the enervate land 
By Rome abandoned ; vain are suppliant cries, 
And prayers that would undo her forced farewell ; 
For she returns not. — Awed by her own knell, 
She casts the Britons upon strange Allies, 
Soon to become more dreaded enemies 
Than heartless misery called them to repel. 
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Struddle of tbe JSritona aoainat tbe JSatbatfana. 

RISE ! — they have risen: of brave Aneurin ask 
How they have scourged old foes, perfidious friends: 
The Spirit of Caractacus descends 

Upon the Patriots, animates their task ; — \ 

Amazement runs before the towering casque 
Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 
The virgin sculptured on his Christian shield : — 
Stretched in the sunny light of victory bask 
The host that followed Urien as he strode 
O'er heaps of slain ; — from Cambrian wood and moss 
Druids descend, auxiliars of the Cross ; 
Bards, nursed on blue Plinlimmon's still abode, 
Rush on the fight, to harps preferring swords, 
And everlasting deeds to burning words ! 



Saion Conqucdt 

NOR wants the cause the panic-striking aid 
Of hallelujahs tost from hill to hill 
For instant victory. But Heaven's high will 
Permits a second and a darker shade 
Of Pagan night. Afflicted and dismayed. 
The Relics of the sword flee to the mountains : 
O wretched Land I whose tears have flowed like fountains; 
Whose arts and honours in the dust are laid 
By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 
For other monuments than those of Earth ; 
Who, as the fields and woods have given them birth. 
Will build their savage fortunes only there ; 
Content, if foss, and barrow, and the girth 
Of long-drawn rampart, witness what they were. 
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Aona0tetp ot ®12) JSangor* 

^J^HE oppression of the tumult — wrath and scorn — 

"* The tribulation — and the gleaming blades — 

Such is the impetuous spirit that pervades 

The song of Taliesin ; ours shall mourn 

The unarmed Host who by their prayers would turn 

The sword from Bangor's walls, and guard the store 

Of Aboriginal and Roman lore, 

And Christian monuments, that now must burn 

To senseless ashes. Mark ! how all things swerve 

From their known course, or vanish like a dream ; 

Another language spreads from coast to coast ; 

Only perchance some melancholy Stream 

And some indignant Hills old names preserve. 

When laws, and creeds, and people, ail are lost ! 



Casual incitement 



y. BRIGHT-HAIRED company of youthful slaves, 
i\. Beautiful strangers, stand within the pale 
Of a sad market, ranged for public sale. 
Where Tiber's stream the immortal City laves : 
Angli by name ; and not an Angel waves 
His wing who could seem lovelier to man's eye 
Than they appear to holy Gregory ; 
Who, having learnt that name, salvation craves 
For Them, and for their land. The earnest Sire, 
His questions urging, feels, in slender ties 
Of chiming sound, commanding sympathies ; 
De-irians — he would save them from God's Ire ; 
Subjects of Saxon ^Ella — they shall sing 
Glad HALLE-lujahs to the eternal King ! 
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OR ever hallowed be this morning fair. 
Blest be the unconscious shore on which ye tread, 
And blessed the silver Cross, which ye, instead 9 

Of martial banner, in procession bear ; ^ 

The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, I 

The pictured Saviour ! — By Augustin led, \ 

They come— and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a holy prayer. 
Rich conquest over minds which they would free 
Awaits their coming :— the tempestuous sea 
Of ignorance, that ran so rough and high 
And heeded not the voice of clashing swords. 
These good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God's divinity. 



pauUnuB* 

"DUT, to remote Northumbria's royal Hall, 

Where thoughtful Edwin, tutored in the school 
Of sorrow, still maintains a heathen rule. 
Who comes with functions apostolical ? 
Mark him, of shoulders curved and stature tall. 
Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre cheek, 
His prominent feature like an eagle's beak ; 
A Man whose aspect doth at once appal 
And strike with reverence. The Monarch leans 
Toward the pure truths this Delegate propounds, 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation, — ^then convenes 
A synod of his Counsellors : — ^give ear. 
And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear ! 
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petauadtom 

" M ^^'^ ^^^® ^^ ^^^^ ^ Sparrow, mighty King ! 

** That— while at banquet with your Chiefs you sit 
" Housed near a blazing fire — is seen to flit 
" Safe from the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 
" Here did it enter ; there, on hasty wing, 
" Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 
" But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
" Whither it goes. Even such, that transient Thing, 
" The human Soul ; not utterly unknown 
" While in the Body lodged, her warm abode ; 
" But from what world She came, what woe or weal 
" On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown ; 
" This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 
" His be a welcome cordially bestowed ! " 



Convct0fom 

p ROMPT transformation works the novel Lore ; 

The Council closed, the Priest in full career 
Rides forth, an arm^d man, and hurls a spear 
To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 
He served in folly . Woden falls, and Thor 
Is overturned; the mace, in battle heaved 
(So might they dream) till victory was achieved, 
Drops, and the God himself is seen no more. 
Temple and Altar sink, to hide their shame 
Amid oblivious weeds. * O come to me^ 
Ye heavy-laden / ' such the inviting voice 
Heard near fresh streams ; and thousands, who rejoice 
In the new Rite — the pledge of sanctity. 
Shall, by regenerate life, the promise claim. 
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OR scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth lend 
The Soul's eternal interests to promote : 
Death, darkness, danger, are our natural lot ; 
And evil Spirits may our walk attend 
For aught the wisest know or comprehend ; 
Then be good Spirits free to breathe a note 
Of elevation ; let their odours float 
Around these Converts ; and their glories blend, 
The midnight stars outshining, or the blaze 
Of the noon-day. Nor doubt that golden cords 
Of good works, mingling with the visions, raise 
The Soul to purer worlds : and who the line 
Shall draw, the limits of the power define 
That even imperfect faith to man affords ? 



primitive Sason Clerks* 

HOW beautiful your presence, how benign. 
Servants of God ! who not a thought will share 
With the vain world ; who, outwardly as bare 
As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 
That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divine ! 
Such Priest, when service worthy of his care 
Has called him forth to breathe the common air, 
Might seem a saintly Image from its shrine 
Descended : — happy are the eyes that meet 
The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stayed 
At his approach, and low-bowed necks entreat 
A benediction from his voice or hand ; 
Whence grace, through which the heart can understand ; 
And vows, that bind the wiU, in silence made. 
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I ®tber 9nfluence0. 

A H, when the Body, round which in love we clung, 
-^~^ Is chilled by death, does mutual service fail ? 
Is tender pity then of no avail ? 
Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 
A waste of hope ? — From this sad source have sprung 
Rites that console the Spirit, under grief 
Which ill can brook more rational relief : 
Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, and dirges sung 
For Souls whose doom is fixed ! The way is smooth 
For Power that travels with the human heart : 
Confession ministers the pang to soothe 
In him who at the ghost of guilt doth start. 
Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care. 
Of your own mighty instruments beware ! 



Seclttdion* 

LANCE, shield, and sword relinquished — ^at his side 
A bead-roll, in his hand a claspM book, 
Or staff more harmless than a shepherd's crook, 
The war-worn Chieftain quits the world — to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered privacy. But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decaying trunk of human pride, 
At morn, and eve, and midnight's silent hour. 
Do penitential cogitations cling ; 
Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 
In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 
Yet, while they strangle, a fair growth they bring. 
For recompense — their own perennial bower. 
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Coittfniicd* 

]V/f ETHINKS that to some vacant hermitage 

My feet would rather turn — ^to some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock, and near a brook 
Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage to stage. 
Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 
In the soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 
Thence creeping under sylvan arches cool. 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furniture should be ; 
Crisp, yellow leaves my bed ; the hooting owl 
My night-watch : nor should e'er the crested fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 
Tired of the world and all its industry. 



'Reproot 

R UT what if One, through grove or flowery mead, 

Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 
Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 
Thy hovering Shade, O venerable Bade ! 
The saint, the scholar, from a circle freed 
Of toil stupendous, in a hallowed seat 
Of learning, where thou heard'st the billows beat 
On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse ! 
The recreant Soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 
Of a long life ; and, in the hour of death. 
The last dear ser\'ice of thy passing breath ! 
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Saion Acnadteticd* 

"D Y such examples moved to unbought pains, 
The people work like congregated bees ; 
Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 
From Heaven a general blessing ; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine ; prosperous enterprise, 
Justice and peace : — bold faith ! yet also rise 
The sacred Structures for less doubtful gains. 
The Sensual think with reverence of the palms 
Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond the grave ; 
If penance be redeemable, thence alms 
Flow to the poor, and freedom to the slave ; 
And if full oft the Sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 



Af00lon0 and XTravela* 



"Vr OT sedentary all : there are who roam 

'*' ^ To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores ; 

Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors 

To seek the general mart of Christendom ; 

Whence they, like richly-laden merchants, come. 

To their belovM cells : — or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way, 

To lead in memorable triumph home 

Truth, their immortal Una ? Babylon, 

Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 

Nor leaves her speech one word to aid the sigh 

That would lament her ; — Memphis, Tyre, are gone 

With all their Arts, — but classic lore glides on 

By these Religions saved for all posterity. 



i 
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^EHOLD a pupil of the monkish gown, 

The pious Alfred, King to Justice dear ! 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear ; 
Mirror of Princes ! Indigent Renown 
Might range the starry ether for a crown 
Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 
Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth cheer. 
And awes like night with mercy-tempered frown. 
Ease from this noble miser of his time 
No moment steals ; pain narrows not his cares. 
Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 
Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 
And Christian India, through her wide-spread clime, 
In sacred converse gifts wiUi Alfred shares. 



1>i0 2)C0cen5antB. 



\^HEN thy great soul was freed from mortal chains, 

Darling of England ! many a bitter shower 
Fell on thy tomb ; but emulative power 
Flowed in thy line through undegenerate veins. 
The race of Alfred covet glorious pains 
When dangers threaten, dangers ever new ! 
Black tempests bursting, blacker still in view ! 
But manly sovereignty its hold retains ; 
The root sincere, the branches bold to strive 
With the fierce tempest, while, within the round 
Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive ; 
As oft, 'mid some green plot of open ground. 
Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom. 
The fostered hyacinths spread their purple bloom. 



1 
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influence Bbuaed* 

TJ RGED by Ambition, who with subtlest skill 

Changes her means, the Enthusiast as a dupe 
Shall soar, and as a hyprocrite can stoop, 
And turn the instruments of good to ill, 
Moulding the credulous people to his will. 
Such DuNSTAN :— from its Benedictine coop 
Issues the master Mind, at whose fell swoop 
The chaste affections tremble to fulfil 
Their purposes. Behold, pre-signified, 
The Might of spiritual sway ! his thoughts, his dreams, 
Do in the supernatural world abide : 
So vaunt a throng of Followers, swoln with pride 
In what they see of virtues pushed to extremes, 
And sorceries of talent missapplied. 



Dant6b Conqucdta* 

\7l^ OE to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey ! 

Dissension, checking arms that would restrain 
The incessant Rovers of the northern main, 
Helps to restore and spread a Pagan sway : 
But Gospel-truth is potent to allay 
Fierceness and rage ; and soon the cruel Dane 
Feels through the influence of her gentle reign, 
His native superstitions melt away. 
Thus, often, when thick gloom the east o'ershrouds, 
The full-orbed Moon, slow climbing, doth appear 
Silently to consume the heavy clouds ; 
How, no one can resolve ; but every eye 
Around her sees, while air is hushed, a clear 
And widening circuit of ethereal sky. 
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Canute. 

A PLEASANT music floats along the Mere^ 
•^*' From Monks in Ely chanting service high, 
While-as Canute the King is romring by : 
** My Oarsmen," quoth the mighty King, "draw near, 
^ That we the sweet song of the Monks may hear ! " 
He listens (all past conquests and all schemes 
Of future vanishing like empty dreams) 
Heart-touched, and haply not without a tear. 
The Royal Minstrel, ere the choir is still, 
While his free barge skims the smooth flood along, 
Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme. 
O suflering Earth ! be thankful ; sternest clime 
And rudest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 



TTbe fiotman Conquest 

'T^HE woman-hearted Confessor prepares 

The evanescence of the Saxon line. 
Hark ! 'tis the tolling Curfew ! — the stars shine ; 
But of the lights that cherish household cares 
And festive gladness, burns not one that dares 
To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine, 
Emblem and instrument, from Thames to Tyne, 
Of force that daunts, and cunning that ensnares ! 
Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell, 
That quench, from hut to palace, lamps and fires, 
Touch not the tapers of the sacred quires ; 
Even so a thraldom, studious to expel 
Old laws, and ancient customs to derange, 
To Creed or Ritual brings no fatal change. 
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1)im tbe people canonise* 

"D OLDLY we spake. The Saxons, overpowered 

By wrong triumphant through its own excess, 
From fields laid waste, from house and home devoured 
By flames, look up to heaven and crave redress 
From God's eternal justice. Pitiless 
Though men be, there are angels who can feel 
For wounds that death alone has power to heal, 
For penitent guilt, and innocent distress. 
And has a Champion risen in arms to try 
His Country's virtue, fought, and breathes no more ; 
Him in their hearts the people canonize ; 
And far above the mine's most precious ore 
The least small pittance of bare mould they prize 
Scooped from the sacred earth where his dear relics lie. 



tTbe Councfl ot Clermont 



" A ND shaU," the Pontiff asks, "profaneness flow 
" From Nazareth — source of Christian piety, 
" From Bethlehem, from the Mounts of Agony 
*' And glorified Ascension ? Warriors, go, 
" With prayers and blessings we your path will sow ; 
" Like Moses hold our hands erect, till ye 
" Have chased far off by righteous victory 
" These sons of Amalek, or laid them low I" — 
" God willeth it," the whole assembly cry ; 
Shout which the enraptured multitude astounds ! 
The Council-roof and Clermont's tower reply ; — 
" God willeth it," from hill to hill rebounds, 
And, in awe-stricken Countries far and nigh, 
Through ' Nature's hollow arch' that voice resounds. 

N 
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V 



'HE turbaned Race are poured in thickening swarms 
Along the west ; though driven from Aquitaine, 
The Crescent glitters on the towers of Spain; 
And soft Italia feels renewed alarms; 
The scimitar, that yields not to the charms 
Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain ; 
Nor long (that crossed) would Grecian hills detain 
Their tents, and check the current of their arms. 
Then blame not those who, by the mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world, Imagination, 
Upheave, so seems it, from her natural station 
All Christendom: — they sweep along (was never 
So huge a host !)— to tear from the Unbeliever 
The precious Tomb, their haven of salvation. 



■qEDOUBTED King, of courage leonine, 
-*^ I mark thee, Richard ! urgent to equip 
Thy warlike person with the staff and scrip ; 
I watch thee sailing o'er the midland brine ; 
In conquered Cyprus see thy Bride decline 
Her blushing cheek, love-vows upon her lip, 
And see love-emblems streaming from thy ship. 
As thence she holds her way to Palestine. 
My Song, a fearless homager, would attend 
Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves the press 
Of war ; but duty summons her away 
To tell— how, finding in the rash distress 
Of those Enthusiasts a subservient friend, 
To giddier heights hath clomb the Papal sway. 
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an 5nterWct 

'DEALMS quake by turns: proud Arbitress of grace 

The Church, by mandate shadowing forth the power 
She arrogates o'er heaven's eternal door, 
Closes the gates of every sacred place. 
Straight from the sun and tainted air's embrace 
All sacred things are covered: cheerful mom 
Grows sad as night — no seemly garb is worn, 
Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 
With natural smiles of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 
Ditches are graves — funereal rites denied ; 
And in the church-yard he must take his bride 
Who dares be wedded ! Fancies thickly com 
Into the pensive heart ill fortified, 
And comfortless despairs the soul benumb. 



papal Bl>u0e0* 

AS with the Stream our voyage we pursue, 
■^^ The gross materials of this world present 
A marvellous study of wild accident ; 
Uncouth proximities of old and new ; 
And bold transfigurations, more untrue 
(As might be deemed) to disciplined intent 
Than aught the sky's fantastic element, 
When most fantastic, offers to the view. 
Saw we not Henry scourged at Becket's shrine ? 
Lo ! John self-stripped of his insignia : — crown. 
Sceptre and mantle, sword and ring, laid down 
At a proud Legate's feet ! The spears that line 
Baronial halls, the opprobrious insult feel ; 
And ang^ Ocean roars a vain appeal 
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Scent In Venice* 

T > LACK Demons hovering o'er his mitred head. 

To Caesar's Successor the Pontiff spake ; 
'* Ere I absolve thee, stoop ! that on thy neck 
'' Levelled with earth this foot of mine may tread." 
Then he, who to the altar had been led, 
He, whose strong arm the Orient could not check. 
He, who had held the Soldan at his beck, 
Stooped, of all glory disinherited. 
And even the common dignity of man ! — 
Amazement strikes the crowd : while many turn 
Their eyes away in sorrow, others bum 
With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 
From outraged Nature ; but the sense of most 
In abject sympathy with power is lost 



papal Bominfom 

T IN LESS to Peter's Chair the viewless wind 

Must come and ask permission when to blow, 
What further empire would it have ? for now 
A ghostly Domination, unconfined 
As that by dreaming Bards to Love assigned, 
Sits there in sober truth — ^to raise the low, 
Perplex the wise, the strong to overthrow ; 
Through earth and Jieaven to bind and to unbind ! 
Resist — the thunder quails thee !— crouch — ^rebuff 
Shall be thy recompence ! from land to land 
The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 
For occupation of a magic wand ; 
And 'tis the Pope that wields it : — whether rou gh 
Or smooth his front, our world is in his hand ! 



J 
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PART IT. 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE TROUBLES IN THE REIGN 
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PART II. 



Ciaterttan Aonaateti^. 

" /y £'^iff ^a;2 more purely lives^ less oft dotkfall, 

*^ More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 
" More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
" Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
" A brighter crownP — On yon Cistertian wall 
That confident assurance may be read ; 
And, to like shelter, from the world have fled 
Increasing multitudes. The potent call 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart's desires ; 
Yet, while the rugged Age on pliant knee 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 
A gentler life spreads round the holy spires ; 
Where'er they rise, the sylvan waste retires, 
And aery harvests crown the fertile lea. 
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XedaU0e5 9m>te00foti0. 

J^ EPLORABLE his lot who tills the ground. 

His whole life long tills it, with heartless toil 
Of villain-service, passing with the soil 
To each new Master, like a steer or hound. 
Or like a rooted tree, or stone earth-bound ; 
But mark how gladly, through their own domains. 
The Monks relax or break these iron chains ; 
While Mercy, uttering, through their voice, a sound 
Echoed in Heaven, cries out, '' Ye Chiefs, abate 
These legalised oppressions ! Man — whose name 
And nature God disdained not ; Man — whose soul 
Christ died for— cannot forfeit his high claim 
To live and move exempt from all controul 
Which fellow-feeling doth not mitigate ! " 



Aonft6 and Scboolmetu 

T? ECORD we too, with just and faithful pen, 

That many hooded Cenobites there are, 
Who in their private cells have yet a care 
Of public quiet ; unambitious men, 
Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken ; 
Whose earnest exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war ; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 
Of solitude, with love of science strong, 
How patiently the yoke of thought they bear! 
How subtly glide its finest threads along ! 
Spirits that crowd the intellectual sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 
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Otber JScnctlta* 

AND, not in vain embodied to the sight, 
-^^ Religion finds even in the stem retreat 
Of feudal sway her own appropriate seat ; 
From the collegiate pomps on Windsor's height 
Down to the humbler altar, which the Knight 
And his retainers of the embattled hall 
Seek in domestic oratory small, 
For prayer in stillness, or the chanted rite ; 
Then chiefly dear, when foes are planted round, 
Who teach the intrepid guardians of the place- 
Hourly exposed to death, with famine worn. 
And suffering under many a perilous wound — 
How sad would be their durance, if forlorn 
Of offices dispensing heavenly grace ! 



Oontinucd^ 

A ND what melodious sounds at times prevail ! 
"^ And, ever and anon, how bright a gleam 
Pours on the surface of the turbid Stream ! 
What heartfelt fragrance mingles with the gale 
That swells the bosom of our passing sail ! 
For where, but on this River's margin, blow 
Those flowers of chivalry, to bind the brow 
Of hardihood with wreaths that shall not fail ? — 
Fair Court of Edward ! wonder of the world ! 
I see a matchless blazonry unfurled 
Of wisdom, magnanimity, and love ; 
And meekness tempering honourable pride ; 
The lamb is couching by the lion's side, 
And near the flame-eyed eagle sits the dove. 
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"NJ OR can Imagination quit the shores 

Of these bright scenes without a farewell glance 
Given to the dream-like issues — ^the romance 
Of many- coloured life that Fortune pours 
Round the Crusaders, till on distant shores 
Their labours end ; or they return to lie, 
The vow performed, in cross-legged effigy, 
Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 
Am I deceived ? Or is their requiem chanted 
By voices never mute when Heaven unties 
Her inmost, softest, tenderest harmonies ; 
Requiem which Earth takes up with voice undaunted, 
When she would tell how Brave, and Good, and Wise, 
For their high guerdon not in vain have panted ! 



TCran0ttb6tantfatfon* 



p^ NOUGH ! for see, with dim association 

The tapers burn ; the odorous incense feeds 
A greedy flame ; the pompous mass proceeds ; 
The Priest bestows the appointed consecration ; 
And, while the Host is raised, its elevation 
An awe and supernatural horror breeds ; 
And all the people bow their heads, like reeds 
To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration. 
This Valdo brooks not On the banks of Rhone 
He taught, till persecution chased him thence, 
To adore the Invisible, and Him alone. 
Nor are his Followers loth to seek defence. 
Mid woods and wilds, on Nature's craggy throne, 
From rites that trample upon soul and sense. 
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Zhc It)au5of0* 

"D UT whence came they who for the Saviour Lord 

Have long borne witness as the Scriptures teach ? — 
Ages ere Valdo raised his voice to preach 
In Gallic ears the unadulterate Word, 
Their fugitive Progenitors explored 
Subalpine vales, in quest of safe retreats 
Where that pure Church survives, though summer heats 
Open a passage to the Romish sword, 
Far as it dares to follow. Herbs self-sown. 
And fruitage gathered from the chesnut wood, 
Nourish the sufferers then ; and mists, that brood 
O'er chasms with new-fallen obstacles bestrown, 
Protect them ; and the eternal snow that daunts 
Aliens, is God's good winter for their haunts. 



ptaiBcd be tbe VivctQ. 

p RAISED be the Rivers, from their mountain springs 
Shouting to Freedom, " Plant thy banners here 1 " 
To harassed Piety, " Dismiss thy fear, 
And in our caverns smooth thy ruffled wings I " 
Nor be unthanked their final lingerings — 
Silent, but not to high-souled Passion's ear — 
'Mid reedy fens wide-spread and marshes drear, 
Their own creation. Such glad welcomings 
As Po was heard to give where Venice rose. 
Hailed from aloft those Heirs of truth divine 
Who near his fountains sought obscure repose. 
Yet well prepared as glorious lights to shine. 
Should that be needed for their sacred Charge ; 
Blest Prisoners They, whose spirits were at large ! 
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'^pHESE had given earliest notice, as the lark 

Springs from the g^^und the morn te gratulate ; 
Or rather rose the day to antedate, 
By striking out a solitary spark, 
When all the world with midnight gloom was dark. — 
At length came those Waldensian bands whom Hate 
In vain endeavours to exterminate. 
Fell Obloquy pursues with hideous bark: 
But they desist not ; — and the sacred fire, 
Rekindled thus, from dens and savage woods 
Moves, handed on with never-ceasing care. 
Through courts, through camps, o'er limitary floods ; 
Nor lacks this sea-girt Isle a timely share 
Of the new Flame, not suffered to expire. 



"W 



Brcbbtobop Cbfcbels to 1>cnri^ V* 

HAT beast in wilderness or cultured field 
" The lively beauty of the leopard shows ? 
** What flower in meadow-ground or garden grows 
" That to the towering lily doth not yield ? 
" Let both meet only on thy royal shield \ 
" Go forth, great King ! claim what thy birth bestows; 
'' Conquer the Gallic lily which thy foes 
" Dare to usurp ; — thou hast a sword to wield, 
** And Heaven will crown the right."— The mitred Sire 
Thus spake — and lo ! a Fleet, for Gaul addrest, 
Ploughs her bold course across the wondering seas ; 
For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 
Of youthful heroes, is no sullen fire. 
But one that leaps to meet the fanning breeze. 
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IKnatd of l^otft and Xancaater* 

'T* HUS is the storm abated by the craft 

Of a shrewd Counsellor, eager to protect 
The Church, whose power hath recently been checked, 
Whose monstrous riches threatened. So the shaft 
Of victory mounts high, and blood is quaffed 
In fields that rival Cressy and Poictiers — 
Pride to be washed away by bitter tears! 
For deep as hell itself, the avenging draught 
Of civil slaughter. Yet, while temporal power 
Is by these shocks exhausted, spiritual truth 
Maintains the else endangered gift of life ; 
Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth ; 
And, under cover of this woeful strife, 
Gathers unblighted strength from hour to hour. 



TRniclfffe* 

r\ NCE more the Church is seized with sudden fear, 

And at her call is Wicliffe disinhumed: 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed 
And flung into the brook that travels near ; 
Forthwith, that ancient Voice which Streams can hear, 
Thus speaks (that Voice which walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind) — 
' ' As thou these ashes, little Brook 1 wilt bear 
" Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
** Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
" Into main Ocean they, this deed accurst 
" An emblem yields to friends and enemies 
" How the bold Teacher's Doctrine, sanctified 
'^ By truth, shall spread throughout the worlds, dispersed. ■' 
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Oomiptf one ot tbe Dfdbet QXzxm^ 

** VWOE to you, Prelates ! rioting in ease 

^^ "And cumbrous wealth — ^the shame of your 
" You, on whose progress dazzling trains await [estate ; 
" Of pompous horses ; whom vain titles please ; 
" Who will be served by others on their knees, 
" Yet will yourselves to God no service pay ; 
" Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
" To Heaven ; for, either lost in vanities 
" Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

" And speak the word ^^ Alas ! of fearful things 

Tis the most fearful when the people's eye 
Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings ; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 
Of Justice armed, and Pride to be laid low. 



Sbuae ot Aonaatic power* 

AND what is Penance with her knotted thong ; 
•^^ Mortification with the shirt of hair, 
Wan cheek, and knees indilrated with prayer, 
Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long ; 
If cloistered Avarice scruple not to wrong 
The pious, humblej useful Secular, 
And rob the people of his daily care, 
Scorning that world whose blindness makes her strong? 
Inversion strange ! that, unto One who lives 
For self, and struggles with himself alone. 
The amplest share of heavenly favour gives ; 
That to a Monk allots, in the esteem 
Of God and man, place higher than to him 
Who on the good of others builds his own I 
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ASonaatic tt^oluptuouanedd. 

A^ET more, — round many a Convent's blazing fire 
■^ Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun ; 
There Venus sits disguisM like a Nun, — 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage high and higher 
Sparkling, until it cannot choose but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instant kiss of masterful desire — 
To stay the precious waste. Through every brain 
The domination of the sprightly juice 
Spreads high conceits to madding Fancy dear, 
Till the arched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain. 
Whose votive burthen is — " Our kingdom's here ! " 



2>fBdolutfon of tbc Aonaateriea. 

'npHREATS come which no submission may assuage, 
■*- No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 
The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 
And 'mid their choirs unroofed by selfish rage, 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage ; 
The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit ; 
And the green lizard and the gilded newt 
Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 
The owl of evening and the woodland fox 
For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose : 
Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 
To stoop her head before these desperate shocks — 
She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph's wattled cells. 
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TCbe 0tme mbject 



^¥"> 



"T^ HE lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek 
Through saintly habit than from effort due 
To unrelenting mandates that pursue 
With equal wrath the steps of strong and weak) 
Goes forth — unveiling timidly a cheek 
Suffused with blushes of celestial hue, 
While through the Convent's gate to open new 
Softly she glides, another home to seek. 
Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine, 
An Apparition more divinely bright ! 
Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 
Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 
Poured forth, while summer suns at distance shine, 
And the green vales lie hushed in sober light ! 



Oontfntteb* 

\7^ ET many a Novice of the cloistral shade. 

And many chained by vows, with eager glee 
The warrant hail, exulting to be free ; 
Like ships before whose keels, full long embayed 
In polar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unlooked-for outlet to an open sea. 
Their liquid world, for bold discovery. 
In all her quarters temptingly displayed ! 
Hope guides the young ; but when the old must pass 
The threshold, whither shall they turn to find 
The hospitality— the alms (alas ! 
Alms may be needed) which that House bestowed ? 
Can they, in faith and worship, train the mind 
To keep this new and questionable road ? 
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Saint6* 

"VT* E, too, must fly before a chasing hand, 

Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned ! 
Ah ! if the old idolatry be spurned, 
Let not your radiant Shapes desert the Land : 
Her adoration was not your demand. 
The fond heart proffered it — the servile heart ; 
And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 
Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 
The Dragon quelled ; and valiant Margaret 
Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew: 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 
Of harmony ; and weeping Magdalene, 
Who in the penitential desert met 
Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew! 



IV/r OTHER ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
^^^ With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman 1 above all women glorified. 
Our tainted nature's solitary boast ; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost ; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast ; 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween. 
Not unforg^ven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 
Of Mother's love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 

O 
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"M" OT utterly unworthy to endure 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome ; 
Age after age to the arch of Christendom 
Aerial keystone haughtily secure ; 
Supremacy from Heaven transmitted pure, 
As many hold ; and, therefore, to the tomb 
Pass, some through fire — and by the scaffold some- 
Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 
' Lightly for both the bosom's lord did sit 
' Upon his throne ;' unsoftened, undismayed 
By aught that mingled with the tragic scene 
Of pity or fear ; and More's gay genius played 
With the inoffensive sword of native wit, 
Than the bare axe more luminous and keen. 



imaginative 'Rcdteta* 

T\ EEP is the lamentation ! Not alone 

From Sages justly honoured by mankind ; 
But from the ghostly tenants of the wind, 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous groan 
Issues for that dominion overthrown : 
Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, blind 
As his own worshippers: and Nile, reclined 
Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
Renews. Through every forest, cave, and den. 
Where frauds were hatched of old, hath sorrow past- 
Hangs o'er the Arabian Prophets' native Waste, 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and planned, 
'Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty men, 
And stalking pillars built of fiery sand 
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1RetIectlon0* 

r^ RANT, that by this unsparing hurricane 

Green leaves with yellow mixed are torn away, 
And goodly fruitage with the mother spray ; 
'T were madness — wished we, therefore, to detain, 
With hands stretched forth in mollified disdain, 
The * trumpery ' that ascends in bare display — 
Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey -- 
Upwhirled, and flying o'er the ethereal plain 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake. And yet not choice 
But habit rules the unreflecting herd. 
And airy bonds are hardest to disown ; 
Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferred 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 
Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown. 



ZTtattdlatton of tbe JStble* 

"D UT, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 
Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 
And he who guides the plough, or wields the crook, 
With understanding spirit now may look 
Upon her records, listen to her song. 
And sift her laws— much wondering that the wrong, 
Which Faith has suffered. Heaven could calmly brook. 
Transcendent boon ! noblest that earthly King 
Ever bestowed to equalize and bless 
Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 
But passion spread like plagues, and thousands wild 
With bigotry shall tread the Offering 
Beneath their feet, detested and deflled. 
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Vbe point at 900iie. 

T7 OR what contend the wise ? — iot nothing less 

Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of Sense, 
And to her God restored by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess. 
Root there, and not in forms, her holiness ; 
For Faith, which to the Patriarchs did dispense 
Sure guidance, ere a ceremonial fence 
Was needful round men thirsting to transg^ress ; — 
For Faith, more perfect still, with which the Lord 
Of all, himself a Spirit, in the youth 
Of Christian aspiration, deigned to fiU 
The temples of their hearts who, with his word 
Informed, were resolute to do his will, 
And worship him in spirit and in truth. 



'C WEET is the holiness of Youth'— so felt 

Time-honoured Chaucer when he framed that Lay 
By which the Prioress beguiled the way. 
And many a Pilgrim's rugged heart did melt 
Hadst thou, loved Bard I whose spirit often dwelt 
In the clear land of vision, but foreseen 
King, child, and seraph, blended in the mien 
Of pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 
In meek and simple infancy, what joy 
For universal Christendom had thrilled 
Thy heart ! what hopes inspired thy genius, skilled 
(O great Precursor, genuine morning Star) 
The lucid shafts of reason to employ, 
Piercing the Papal darkness from afar ! 
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ITbe Biecution of 5oan of ftent 

IT" HE tears of man in various measure gush 
From various sources ; gently overflow 
From blissful transport some — from clefts of woe 
Some with ungovernable impulse rush ; 
And some, coeval with the earliest blush 
Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 
Their pearly lustre— -coming but to go ; 
And some break forth when others' sorrows crush 
The sympathising heart. Nor these, nor yet 
The noblest drops to admiration known, 
To gfratitude, to injuries forgiven — 
Claim Heaven's regard like waters that have wet 
The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs, driven 
To pen the mandates nature doth disown. 



'Ret'iY^al ot |>operi2* 

np HE saintly Youth has ceased to rule, discrowned 

By unrelenting Death. O People keen 
For change, to whom the new looks always green ! 
Rejoicing did they cast upon the ground 
Their Gods of wood and stone ; and, at the sound 
Of counter-proclamation, now are seen, 
(Proud triumph is it for a sullen Queen !) 
Lifting them up, the worship to confound 
Of the Most High. Again do they invoke 
The Creature, to the Creature glory give ; 
Again with frankincense the altars smoke 
Like those the Heathen served; and mass is#sung; 
And prayer, man's rational prerogative, 
Runs through blind channels of an unknown tongue. 
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Xatimet and VXb\n* 

TT OW fast the Marian death-list is unrolled! 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 
Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight ! 
One (like those prophets whom God sent of old) 
Transfigured, from this kindling hath foretold 
A torch of inextinguishable light ; 
The Other gains a confidence as bold ; 
And thus they foil their enemy's despite. 
The penal instruments, the shows of crime, 
Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 
Of saintly Friends *the murtherer's chain partake. 
Corded, and burning at the social stake:' 
Earth never witnessed object more sublime 
In constancy, in fellowship more fair ! 



Cranmet* 

QUTSTRETCHING flame-ward his upbraided hand 

(O God of mercy, may no earthly Seat 
Of judgment such presumptuous doom repeat!) 
Amid the shuddering throng doth Cranmer stand ; 
Firm as the stake to which with iron band 
His frame is tied ; firm from the naked feet 
To the bare head. The victory is complete ; 
The shrouded Body to the Soul's command 
Answers with more than Indian fortitude, 
Through all her nerves with finer sense endued, 
Till breath departs in blissful aspiration: 
Then, 'mid the ghastly ruins of the fire, 
Behold the unalterable heart entire, 
Emblem of faith untouched, miraculous attestation! 
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General Diew of tbe tTtoubled of tbe 'Kefotmatton. 

A^ID, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of light 

Our mortal ken ! Inspire a perfect trust 
(While we look round) that Heaven's decrees are just: 
Which few can hold committed to a fight . 
That shows, ev'n on its better side, the might 
Of proud Self-will, Rapacity, and Lust, 
'Mid clouds enveloped of polemic dust, 
Which showers of blood seem rather to incite 
Than to allay. Anathemas are hurled 
From both sides ; veteran thunders (the brute test 
Of truth) are met by fulminations new — 
Tartarean flags are caught at, and unfurled — 
Friends strike at friends — the flying shall pursue — 
And Victory sickens, ignorant where to rest ! 



jEngliBb 'Reformeta in £|fle* 

3 CATTERING, like birds escaped the fowler's net,. 

Some seek with timely flight a foreign strand ; 
Most happy, re-assembled in a land 
By dauntless Luther freed, could they forget 
Their Country's woes. But scarcely have they met. 
Partners in faith, and brothers in distress. 
Free to pour forth their common thankfulness, 
Ere hope declines : — their union is beset 
With speculative notions rashly sown. 
Whence thickly sprouting growth of poisonous weeds ; 
Their forms are broken staves ; their passions, steeds 
That master them. How enviably blest 
Is he who can, by help of grace, enthrone 
The peace of God within his single breast ! 
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Blt^abetb* 

T. T AIL, Vii^n Queen ! o'er many an envious bar 

Triumphant, snatched from many a treacherous 
All hail, sage Lady, whom a grateful Isle [wile ! 

Hath blest, respiring from that dismal war 
Stilled by thy voice ! But quickly from afar 
Defiance breathes with more malignant aim ; 
And alien storms with home-bred ferments claim 
Portentous fellowship. Her silver car, 
By sleepless prudence ruled, glides slowly on ; 
Unhurt by violence, from menaced taint 
Emerging pure, and seemingly more bright: 
For, wheresoe'er she moves, the clouds anon 
Disperse ; or, under a divine constraint. 
Reflect some portion of her glorious light. 



jEminent l^etotmetd. 

IVT ETHINKS that I could trip o»er heaviest soil, 
Light as a buoyant bark from wave to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that Jewel gave 
To youthful Hooker, in familiar style 
The gift exalting, and with playful smile : 
For thus equipped, and bearing on his head 
The Donor's farewell blessing, can he dread 
Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil ? — 
More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 
The freight of holy feeling which we meet. 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales [rest. 

From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they 
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ITbe Same. 

TL J OLY and heavenly Spirits as they are, 

Spotless in life, and eloquent as wise, 
With what entire aflfection do they prize 
Their new-bom Church ! labouring with earnest care 
To bafHe all that may her strength impair ; 
That Church, the unperverted Gospel's seat ; 
In their afflictions a divine retreat ; 
Source of their liveliest hope, and tenderest prayer ! — 
The truth exploring with an equal mind. 
In doctrine and communion they have sought 
Firmly between the two extremes to steer ; 
But theirs the wise man's ordinary lot, 
To trace right courses for the stubborn blind, 
And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 



M 



S)f0tractlon0* 

EN, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy 
Their forefathers ; lo ! sects are formed, and split 
With morbid restlessness ; — the ecstatic fit 
Spreads wide ; though special mysteries multiply, 
The Saints must govern^ is their common cry j 
And so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that seems content to sit 
Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 
The Romanist exults ; fresh hope he draws 
From the confusion, craftily incites 
The overweening, personates the mad— 
To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause : 
Totters the Throne ; the new-born Church is sad. 
For every wave against her peace unites. 
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Outipowbet plot 

T? EAR hath a hundred eyes that all agree 

To plague her beating heart ; and there is one 
(Nor idlest that !) which holds communion 
With things that were not, yet were meant to be. 
Aghast within its gloomy cavity 
That eye (which sees as if fulfilled and done 
Crimes that might stop the motion of the sun) 
Beholds the horrible catastrophe 
Of an assembled Senate unredeemed 
From subterraneous Treason's darkling power : 
Merciless act of sorrow infinite ! 
Worse than the product of that dismal night. 
When gushing copious as a thunder-shower, 
The blood of Huguenots through Paris streamed. 



TTbe SungtraiL 

'T'HE Virgin Mountain, wearing like a Queen 

A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 
Sheds ruin from her sides ; and men below , 
Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and green. 
And seeming, at a little distance, slow. 
The Waters of the Rhine ; but on they go 
Fretting and whitening, keener and more keen ; 
Till madness seizes on the whole wide Flood, 
Turned to a fearful Thing whose nostrils breathe 
Blasts of tempestuous smoke — wherewith he tries 
To hide himself, but only magnifies ; 
And doth in more conspicuous torment writhe. 
Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 
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Q:toubIcd of Cbatlee tbe i'ttet 

"P VEN such the contrast that, where'er we move, 

To the mind's eye Religion doth present ; 
Now with her own deep quietness content ; 
Then, Uke the mountain, thundering from above 
Against the ancient pine-trees of the grove 
And the Land's humblest comforts. Now her mood 
Recals the transformation of the flood, 
Whose rage the gentle skies in vain reprove, 
Earth cannot check. O terrible excess 
Of headstrong will ! Can this be Piety ? 
No — some fierce Maniac hath usurped her name ; 
And scourges England struggling to be free : 
Her peace destroyed ! her hopes a wilderness ! 
Her blessings cursed, her glory turned to shame ! 



P REJUDGED by foes determined not to spare, 

An old weak Man for vengeance thrown aside, 
Laud, ' in the painful art of dying' tried, 
(Like a poor bird entangled in a snare 
Whose heart still flutters, though his wings forbear 
To stir in useless struggle) hath relied 
On hope that conscious innocence supplied, 
And in his prison breathes celestial air. 
Why tarries then thy chariot ? Wherefore stay, 
O Death ! the ensanguined yet triumphant wheels 
Which thou prepar'st, full often, to convey 
(What time a State with madding faction reels) 
The Saint or Patriot to the World that heals 
All wounds, all perturbations doth allay ? 
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BfUctiona ot Sttdland. 

[ T ARP! could'st thou venture, on thy boldest strin 

The faintest note to echo which the blast 
Caught from the hand of Moses as it pass'd 
O'er Sinai's top, or from the Shepherd-king, 
Early awake, by Siloa's brook, to sing 
Of dread Jehovah ; then, should wood and waste 
Hear also of that name, and mercy cast 
Off to the mountains, like a covering 
Of which the Lord was weary. Weep, oh ! weep, 
Weep with the good, beholding King and Priest 
Despised by that stem God to whom they raise 
Their suppliant hands ; but holy is the feast 
He keepeth ; like the firmament his ways ; 
His statutes like the chambers of the deep. 
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PART III. 



5ntroDuctton. 



•/ , 



T SAW the figure of a lovely Maid 

^ Seated alone beneath a darksome tree, 

Whose fondly over-hanging canopy 

Set off her brightness with a pleasing shade. 

No Spirit was she; that my heart betrayed, 

For she was one I loved exceedingly; 

But while I gazed in tender reverie 

(Or was it sleep that with my Fancy played?) 

The bright corporeal presence — form and face — 

Remaining still distinct, grew thin and rare, 

Like sunny mist ; — at length the golden hair, 

Shape, limbs, and heavenly features keeping pace 

Each with the other in a lingering race 

Of dissolution, melted into air. 
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patriotic Si^mpatMed. ^ 

T AST nightf without a voice, this Vision spake 

^ Fear to my Soul, and sadness that might seem 
Wholly dissevered from our present theme; 
Yet, my belovM Country ! I partake 
Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 
Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight dream ; 
Thy glory meets me with the earliest beam 
Of light, which tells that Morning is awake. 
If aught impair thy beauty or destroy, 
Or but forebode destruction, I deplore 
With filial love the sad vicissitude ; 
If thou hast fallen, and righteous Heaven restore 
The prostrate, then my spring-time is renewed, 
And sorrow bartered for exceeding joy. 



Cbatle6 tbe Second. '^ 

ATT HO comes — with rapture greeted, and caress'd 
' ^ With frantic love — ^his kingdom to regain ? 
Him Virtue's Nurse, Adversity, in vain 
Received, and fostered in her iron breast : 
For all she taught of hardiest and of best, 
Or would have taught by discipline of pain 
And long privation, now dissolves amain, 
Or is remembered only to give zest 
To wantonness. — Away Circean revels ! 
But for what gain ? if England soon must sink 
Into a gulf which all distinction levels — 
That bigotry may swallow the good name, 
And, with that draught, the life-blood : misery, shame, 
By Poets loathed ; from which Historians shrink ! 
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XatftuMnatianidm. ^ 

"V' ET Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind 

Charged with rich words poured out in thought's 
Whether the Church inspire that eloquence, [defence ; 
Or a Platonic Piety confined 
To the sole temple of the inward mind ; 
And One there is who builds immortal lays. 
Though doomed to tread in solitary ways, 
Darkness before and danger's voice behind 1 
Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 
Sad thoughts ; for from above the starry sphere 
Come secrets, whispered nightly to his ear ; 
And the pure spirit of celestial light 
Shines through his soul — * that he may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.' 



Clerical 5ntedtiti?. 

^ OR shall the eternal roll of praise reject 

Those Unconforming ; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 
And some to want — as if by tempests wrecked 
On a wild coast ; how destitute ! did They 
Feel not that Conscience never can betray, 
That peace of mind is Virtue's sure effect. 
Their altars they forego, their homes they quit. 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily trod. 
And cast the future upon Providence ; 
As men the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world ; whom self-deceiving wit 
Lures not from what they deem the cause of God. 

P 
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peraectttion of tbe Scotttob Covenantete. 7 

HEN Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry. 
The majesty of England interposed 
And the sword stopped; the bleeding wounds were closed; 
And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 
How little boots that precedent of good, 
Scorned or forgotten, Thou canst testify, 
For England's shame, O Sister Realm ! from wood, 
Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, where lie 
The headless martyrs of the Covenant, 
Slain by Compatriot-protestants that draw 
From councils senseless as intolerant 
Their warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 
But who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant. 



BcQufttal of tbe JSiabope* 

A VOICE, from long-expecting thousands sent. 

Shatters the air, and troubles tower and spire ; 
For Justice hath absolved the innocent, 
And Tyranny is balked of her desire: 
Up, down, the busy Thames — ^rapid as fire 
Coursing a train of gunpowder— it went, 
And transport finds in every street a vent, 
Till the whole City rings like one vast quire. 
The Fathers urge the People to be still. 
With outstretched hands and earnest speech — in vain ! 
Yea, many, haply wont to entertain 
Small reverence for the mitre's offices, 
And to Religion's self no friendly will, 
A Prelate's blessing ask on bended knees. 
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milliam the (TbirD. ^ 

r^ ALM as an under-current, strong to draw 

^^ Millions of waves into itself, and run, 

From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 

And ploughing storm, the spirit of Nassau 

(By constant impulse of religious awe 

Swayed, and thereby enabled to contend 

With the wide world's commotions) from its end 

Swerves not — diverted by a casual law. 

Had mortal action e'er a nobler scope ? 

The Hero comes to liberate, not defy ; 

And, while he marches on with righteous hope, 

Conqueror beloved ! expected anxiously ! 

The vacillating Bondman of the Pope 

Shrinks from the verdict of his stedfast eye. 



^bligationa ot Civil to 1Relidfou6 %i\>cxt^. / 

T T NGRATEFUL Country if thou e'er forget 

^ The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 

How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head, 

And Russel's milder blood the scaffold wet ; 

But These had fallen for profitless regret 

Had not thy holy Church her champions bred, 

And claims from other worlds inspirited 

The star of Liberty to rise. Nor yet 

(Grave this within thy heart !) if spiritual things 

Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 

However hardly won or justly dear : 

What came from heaven to heaven by nature clings. 

And, if dissevered thence, its course is short 



': 
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DauBC and Ccll^f^et• 

T^ OWN a swift Stream, thus far, a bold design, 
Have we pursued, with livelier stir of heart 
I'han his who sees, borne forward by the Rhine, 
I'he living landscapes greet him, and depart ; 
Sees spires fast sinking — up again to start 1 
And strives the towers to number, that recline 
O'er the dark steeps, or on the horizon line 
Striding with shattered crests his eye athwart. 
So have we hurried on with troubled pleasure : 
Henceforth, as on the bosom of a stream 
That slackens, and spreads wide a watery gleam, 
We, nothing loth a lingering course to measure, 
May gather up our thoughts, and mark at leisure 
Features that else had vanished like a dream. 



Tnialton'B JSooft ot Xivea. t. 

np HERE are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an Angel's wing. With moistened eye 
We read of faith and purest charity 
In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen: 
O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart — like glow-worms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen — ^like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory. 
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SacbevereL 

A SUDDEN conflict rises from the swell 

Of a proud slavery met by tenets strained 
In Liberty's behalf. Fears, true or feigned, 
Spread through all ranks ; and lo ! the Sentinel 
Who loudest rang his pulpit 'larum bell, 
Stands at the Bar, absolved by female eyes 
Mingling their glances with grave flatteries 
Lavished on Him — that England may rebel 
Against her ancient virtue. High and Low, 
Watch-words of Party, on all tongues are rife ; 
As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, must owe 
To opposites and fierce extremes her life, — 
Not to the golden mean, and quiet flow 
Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife. 



placed ot nxnorabip* / y 

A S star that shines dependent upon star 
'^^ Is to the sky while we look up in love ; 
As to the deep fair ships which though they move 
Seem fixed, to eyes that watch them from afar ; 
As to the sandy desert fountains are. 
With palm groves shaded at wide intervals, 
Whose fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls 
Of roving tired or desultory war — 
Such to this British Isle her christian Fanes, 
Each linked to each for kindred services ; 
Her spires, her steeple-towers with glittering vanes 
Far-kenned, her chapels lurking among trees, 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy world disdains. 
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padtotal Cbatacter. 

\ GEN I AL hearth, a hospitable board, 
And a refined rusticity, belong 
To the neat mansion, where, his flock among, 
The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord. 
Though meek and patient as a sheathM sword ; 
Though pride's least lurking thought appear a wrong 
To human kind ; though peace be on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart— can earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free, 
As when, arrayed in Christ's authority. 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful hand ; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man ? 



JSbc Xftutdi?. 

'V/' ES, if the intensities of hope and fear 

Attract us still, and passionate exercise 
Of lofty thoughts, the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, through which in set career, 
As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year 
Of England's Church ; stupendous mysteries ! 
Which whoso travels in her bosom, eyes 
As he approaches them, with solemn cheer. 
Enough for us to cast a transient glance 
The circle through ; relinquishing its story 
For those whom Heaven had fitted to advance, 
And, harp in hand, rehearse the King of glory — 
From his mild advent till his countenance 
Shall dissipate the seas and mountains hoary. 
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JSaptiam* 



C' 



'D LEST be the Church, that, watching o'er the needs 

Of Infancy, provides a timely shower 
Whose virtue changes to a christian Flower 
A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of weeds ! — 
Fitliest beneath the sacred roof proceeds 
The ministration ; while parental Love 
Looks on, and Grace descendeth from above 
As the high service pledges now, now pleads. 
There, should vain thoughts outspread their wings and fly 
To meet the coming hours of festal mirth. 
The tombs — which hear and answer that brief cry. 
The Infant's notice of his second birth — 
Recal the wandering Soul to sympathy 
With what man hopes from Heaven, yet fears from Earth. 



"P ATHER ! to God himself we cannot give 

A holier name 1 Then lightly do not bear 
Both names conjoined, but of thy spiritual care 
Be duly mindful. Still more sensitive 
Do Thou^ in truth a second Mother, strive 
Against disheartening custom, that by Thee 
Watched, and with love and pious industry 
Tended at need, the adopted Plant may thrive 
For everlasting bloom. Benign and pure 
This Ordinance, whether, loss it would supply. 
Prevent omission, help deficiency. 
Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 
Shame if the consecrated Vow be found 
An idle form, the Word an empty sound ! 
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CatecbMitd* 

17 ROM Little down to Least, in due degree, 

Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast. 
We stood, a trembling earnest Company !^ 
With low soft murmur, like a distant bee, 
Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed ; 
And some a bold unerring answer made : 
How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me, 
BelovM Mother ! Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore, Mrith faithful tie: 
Sweet flowers ! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re-appear : 
O lost too early for the frequent tear, 
And ill requited by this heartfelt sigh ! 



Contltmatiom z ^ 



T 



HE Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale, 
With holiday delight on every brow : 
'Tis passed away ; far other thoughts prevail ; 
For they are taking the baptismal Vow 
Upon their conscious selves ; their own lips speak 
The solemn promise. Strongest sinews fail, 
And many a blooming, many a lovely, cheek 
Under the holy fear of God turns pale ; 
While on each head his lawn-robed Servant lays 
An apostolic hand, and with prayer seals , 

The Covenant The Omnipotent will raise J 

Their feeble Souls ; and bear with his regrets, ; 

Who, looking round the fair assemblage, feels '^j 

That ere the Sun goes down their childhood sets | 
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Confirmation continued* Z , 

T SAW a Mother's eye intensely bent 

Upon a Maiden trembling as she knelt ; 
In and for whom the pious Mother felt 
Things that we judge of by a light too faint : 
Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned Muse, or Saint ! 
Tell what rushed in, from what she was relieved — 
Then, when her Child the hallowing touch received, 
And such vibration through the Mother went 
That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams appear ? 
Opened a vision of that blissful place 
Where dwells a Sister-child ? And was power given 
Part of her lost One's glory back to trace 
Even to this Rite ? For thus She knelt, and, ere * 
The summer-leaf had faded, passed to Heaven. 



Sacrament 



B 



Y chain yet stronger must the Soul be tied : 
One duty more, last stage of this ascent, 
Brings to thy food, memorial Sacrament ! 
The Offspring, haply at the Parent's side ; 
But not till They, with all that do abide 
In Heaven, have lifted up their hearts to laud 
And magnify the glorious name of God, 
Fountain of grace whose Son for sinners died. 
Here must my Song in timid reverence pause : 
But shrink not, ye, whom to the saving rite 
The Altar calls ; come early under laws 
That can secure for you a path of light 
Through gloomiest shade ; put on (nor dread its weight) 
Armour divine, and conquer in your cause ! 
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Vnral Cetemont. 

r^ ONTENT with calmer scenes anmnd us spread 

^^ And humbler objects, give we to a day 

Of annual joy one tributary lay ; 

This day, when, forth by rustic music led. 

The village Children, while the sky is red 

With evening lights, advance in long array 

Through the still church-yard, each with garland gay. 

That, carried sceptre-like, o'ertops the head 

Of the proud Bearer. To the wide church-door. 

Charged with these offerings which their fathers bore 

For decoration in the Papal time. 

The innocent Procession softly moves : — 

The spirit of Laud is pleased in heaven's pure clime, 

And Hooker's voice the spectacle approves ! 



W 



7^ OULD that our scrupulous Sires had dared to leave 
Less scanty measure of those graceful rites 
And usages, whose due return invites 
A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 

Giving the Memory help when she would weave ,f 

A crown for Hope ! — I dread the boasted lights 4 

That all too often are but fiery blights, 
Killing the bud o'er which in vain we grieve. 
Go, seek, when Christmas snows discomfort bring, 
The counter Spirit found in some gay church 
Green with fresh holly, every pew a perch 
In which the linnet or the thrush might sing, 
Merry and loud and safe from prying search, 
Strains offered only to the genial Spring. 
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AutaWlIti?^ 3 7 

"pr ROM low to high doth dissolution climb, 

And sinks from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail ; 
A musical but melancholy chime, 
Which they can hear who meddle not with crime. 
Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 
Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 



1\/r ONASTIC Domes ! following my downward way, 

Untouched by due regret I marked your fall ! 
Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
Dispose to judgments temperate as we lay 
On our past selves in life's declining day : 
For as, by discipline of Time made wise, 
We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others — so, where'er he may. 
So with our own the mild Instructor deals, 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 
Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill 
Why should we break Time's charitable seals 1 
Once ye were holy, ye are holy still ; 
Your spirit freely let me drink, and live ! 
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Bmignint f rencb dermis. 

T7 VEN while I speak, the sacred roofs of France 
^ ^ Are shattered into dust : and self-exiled 
From altars threatened, levelled, or defiled, 
Wander the Ministers of God, as chance 
Opens a way for life, or consonance 
Of faith invites. More welcome to no land 
The fugitives than to the British strand, 
Where priest and layman with the vigilance 
Of true compassion greet them. Creed and test 
Vanished before the unreserved embrace 
Of catholic humanity : — distrest 
They came, — and, while the moral tempest roars 
Throughout the Country they have left, our shores 
Give to their Faith a fearless resting-place. 



Cottdtatttlatlon. 

^T^HUS all things lead to Charity, secured 

By THEM who blessed the soft and happy gale 
That landward urged the g^eat Deliverer's sail, 
Till in the sunny bay his fleet was moored ! 
Propitious hour ! had we, like them, endured 

Sore stress of apprehension, with a mind J 

Sickened by injuries, dreading worse designed, 1 

From month to month trembling and unassured, 
How had we then rejoiced ! But we have felt. 
As a loved substance, their futurity : 
Good, which they dared not hope for, we have seen : 
A State whose generous will through earth is dealt ; 
A State — which, balancing herself between 
Licence and slavish order, dares be free. 
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fiew Cburcbea* 






T^ UT liberty, and triumphs on the Main, 

And laurelled armies, not to be withstood — 
What serve they ? if, on transitory good 
Intent, and sedulous of abject gain. 
The State (ah, surely not preserved in vain !) 
Forbear to shape due channels which the P'lood 
Of sacred truth may enter — till it brood 
O'er the wide realm, as o'er the Egyptian plain 
The all-sustaining Nile. No more — the time 
Is conscious of her want ; through England's bounds, 
In rival haste, the wished-for Temples rise ! 
I hear their sabbath bells' harmonious chime 
Float on the breeze — the heavenliest of all sounds 
That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies ! 



. Cbtttcb to be erected* 



"D E this the chosen site ; the virgin sod, 

Moistened from age to age by dewy eve, 
Shall disappear, and grateful earth receive 
The comer-stone from hands that build to God. 
Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to the rod 
Of winter storms, yet budding cheerfully ; 
Those forest oaks of Druid memory. 
Shall long survive, to shelter the Abode 
Of genuine Faith. Where, haply, 'mid this band 
Of daisies, shepherds sate of yore and wove 
May-garlands, there, let the holy altar stand 
For kneeling adoration ; while — above, 
Broods, visibly portrayed, the mystic Dove, 
That shall protect from blasphemy the Land. 
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Contfnue^• 

A T INE ear has rung, my spirit sunk subdued, 
Sharing the strong emotion of the crowd, 
When each pale brow to dread hosannas bowed 
While clouds of incense mounting veiled the rood 
That glimmered like a pine-tree dimly viewed 
Through Alpine vapours. Such appalling rite 
Our Church prepares not, trusting to the might 
Of simple truth with grace divine imbued. 
Yet will we not conceal the precious Cross, 
Like men ashamed : the Sun with his first smile 
Shall greet that symbol crowning the low Pile 
And the fresh air of incense-breathing mom 
Shall wooingly embrace it ; and green moss 
Creep round its arms through centuries unborn. 



Yiew Cburcb«>l?ar^• 



'T* HE encircling ground, in native turf arrayed, 

Is now by solemn consecration given 
To social interests, and to favouring Heaven ; 
And where the rugged colts their gambols played. 
And wild deer bounded through the forest glade, 
Unchecked as when by merry Outlaw driven. 
Shall hymns of praise resound at mom and even ; 
And soon, full soon, the lonely Sexton's spade 
Shall wound the tender sod. Encincture small. 
But infinite its grasp of weal and woe ! 
Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and flow ; 
The spousal trembling, and the ^dust to dust,' 
The prayers, the contrite struggle, and the trust 
That to the Almighty Father looks through alL 
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Catbc5tal0t etc* 

r^ PEN your gates, ye everlasting Piles ! 

^"^ Types of the spiritual Church which God hath reared ; 

Not loth we quit the newly-hallowed sward 

And humble altar, 'mid your sumptuous aisles 

To kneel, or thrid your intricate defiles, 

Or down the nave to pace in motion slow ; 

Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow 

And mount, at every step, with living wiles 

Instinct — to rouse the heart and lead the will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine ! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill I 

Thou, stately York ! and Ye, whose splendours cheer 

I sis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! 



\/ ?n6fde ot ftfnd'd College Cbapelt Cambridge. 

'T* AX not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed Scholars only, this immense 
And glorious Work of fine intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 
So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells. 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 
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\f TSbc Same. 

\ W HAT awful perspective ! while from our sight 

With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their Portraitures, their stone-work glimmers, dyed 
In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite. 
Whoe'er ye be, that thus, yourselves unseen, 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night !— 
But, from the arms of silence — list ! O list ! 
The music bursteth into second life ; 
The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before the eye 
Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy ! 



>1 Contfnue^• 

'T* HEY dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops : or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity's embrace ; whose guardian crest, 
The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when She hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 
Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 



■ wJS-^iqCSM 
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SJacuIatfon. 



/. 



r^ LORY to God ! and to the Power who came 

^^ In filial duty, clothed with love divine, 

That made his human tabernacle shine 

Like Ocean burning with purpureal flame ; 

Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its name 

From roseate hues, far kenned at mom and even, 

In hours of peace, or when the storm is driven 

Along the nether region*s rugged frame ! 

Earth prompts — Heaven urges ; let us seek the light. 

Studious of that pure intercourse begun 

When first our infant brows their lustre won ; 

So, like the Mountain, may we grow more bright 

From unimpeded commerce with the Sun, 

At the approach of all-involving night. 



Conclusion. ^ "/ 

WJ HY sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, 
^ * Coil within coil, at noon-tide ? For the Word 
Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 
Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look forth ! — that Stream behold. 
That Stream upon whose bosom we have passed 
Floating at ease while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty Kings — ^look forth, my Soul 1 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 
The living Waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll, 
Till they have reached the eternal City built 
For the perfected Spirits of the just ! 

Q 



• A 
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DaleMctors Sonnet 

OERVJNG no haughty Muse^ my hands have here 
Disposed some cultured Flowerets (drawn from spots 

Where they bloomed singly y or in scattered knots) 
Each kind in several beds of one parterre; 
Both to allure the casual Loiterer^ 
And that y so placed^ my nurslings may requite 
Studious regard with opportune delight^ 
Nor be unthankedy unless I fondly err, 
Buty metaphor dismissed^ and thanks apart ^ 
Reader^ farewell / My last words let them be,- 
Ifin this book Fancy and Truth agree; 
If simple Nature trained by careful Art 
Through It have won a passage to thy heart; 
Grant me thy love^ I crave no other fee / 



SIX SONNETS 



COMPOSED TOO LATE FOR INSERTION IN THE CLASS OF 

MISCELLANEOUS ONES. 



CompoeeO on Aaj^sAomtttd, t838. 

T F with the old love of you, dear Hills ! I share 

New love of many a rival image brought 
From far, forgive the wanderings of my thought : 
Nor art thou wrong'd, swe^t May ! when I compare 
Thy present birth-mom with thy last, so fair, 
So rich to me in favours. For my lot 
Then was, within the famed Egerian Grot 
To sit and muse, fanned by its dewy air 
Mingling with thy soft breath I That morning, too, 
Warblers I heard their joy unbosoming 
Amid the sunny, shadowy, Colyseum ; 
Heard them, unchecked by aught of sombre hue, 
For victories there won by flower-crowned Spring, 
Chant in full choir their innocent Te Deum. 
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dompoeed on tbe Bame momittij. 

f IF£ with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun. 

Yet Nature seems to them a heavenly guide. 
Does joy approach ? they meet the coming tide ; 
And suUenness avoid, as now they shun 
Pale twilight's lingering glooms,— and in the sun 
Couch near their dams, with quiet satisfied ; 
Or gambol — each with his shadow at his side 
Varying its shape wherever he may run. 
As they from turf yet hoar with sleepy dew 
AH turn, and court the shining and the green, 
Where herbs look up, and opening flowers are seen ; 
Why to God's goodness cannot We be true, 
And so, His gifts and promises between. 
Feed to the last on pleasures ever new ? 



;rbe ;rbrtt0b at twiUdbt 

XJ ARK ! His the Thrush, undaunted, undeprest, 

By twilight premature of cloud and rain ; 
Nor does that roaring wind deaden his strain 
Who carols thinking of his Love and nest, 
And seems, as more incited, still more blest. 
Thanks, thou hast snapped a fire-side Prisoner's chain. 
Exulting Warbler ! eased a fretted brain, 
And in a moment charmed my cares to rest. 
Yes, I will forth, bold Bird ! and front the blast, 
That we may sing together, if thou wilt, 
So loud, so clear, my Partner through life's day, 
Mute in her nest love-chosen, if not love-built 
Like thine, shall gladden, as in seasons past. 
Thrilled by loose snatches of the social Lay. 
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^be G:bru0b at davv^n* 

' T^IS He whose yester-evening's high disdain 

Beat back the roaring storm — but how subdued 
His day-break note, a sad vicissitude ! 
Does the hour's drowsy weight his glee restrain ? 
Or, like the nightingale, her joyous vein 
Pleased to renounce, does this dear Thrush attune 
His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon 
Doubly depressed, setting, and in her wane ? 
Rise, tardy Sun ! and let the Songster prove 
(The balance trembling between night and morn 
No longer) with what ecstasy upborne 
He can pour forth his spirit. In heaven above, 
And earth below, they best can serve true gladness 
Who meet most feelingly the calls of sadness. 



B plea tor Butbors* Abai?, tS38« 

p AILING impartial measure to dispense 

To every suitor, Equity is lame ; 
And social Justice, stript of reverence 
For natural rights, a mockery and a shame ; 
Law but a servile dupe of false pretence, 
If, guarding grossest things from common claim 
Now and for ever. She, to works that came 
From mind and spirit, grudge a short-lived fence. 
" What ! lengthened privilege, a lineal tie 
For books /^^ Yes, heartless Ones, or be it proved 
That 'tis a fault in Us to have lived and loved 
Like others, with like temporal hopes to die ; 
No public harm that Genius from her course [source 
Be turned ; and streams of truth dried up, even at their 
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H Doet to bto ®tan^cMl^• 

'' Q ON of my buried Son, while thus thy hand 

'Ms clasping mine, it saddens me to think 
** How Want may press thee down, and with thee sink 
^* Thy children left unfit, through vain demand 
^* Of culture, even to feel or understand 
*' My simplest Lay that to their memory 
"May cling ; — hard fate ! which haply need not be 
'' Did Justice mould the Statutes of the Land. 
*' A Book time-cherished and an honoured name 
" Are high rewards ; but bound they nature's claim 
" Or Reasons ? No — hopes spun in timid line 
'' From out the bosom of a modest home 
^' Extend through unambitious years to come, 
" My careless Little-one, for thee and thine ! *' 
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